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ONE of the best things done by Mr. Carnegie comes to 
light in a letter addressed by him to William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., a trustee of the school at Tuskegee. In this 
he says: ‘‘I have instructed my cashier to deliver to 
you as trustee of Tuskegee Institute $600,000, 5 per 
cent. United States Steel Company first mortgage bonds, 
toward the endowment fund. I give this without reser- 
vation, except that I require that suitable provision be 
made from the gift for the wants of Booker Washing- 
ton and his family during his own or his wife’s life. I 
wish that great and good man to be entirely free from 
pecuniary cares, that he may be free to devote himself 
to hisf great mission. To me he seems one of the 
greatest of living men, because his work is unique, the 
modern Moses, who leads his race and lifts it, through 
education, to even better and higher things than a land 
overflowing with milk and honey. History is to tell of 
two Washingtons, one white, the other black, both fathers 
of their people. I am satisfied that the serious race 
problems of the South are to be solved wisely only 
through Mr. Washington’s policy of education, which 
he seems to have been specially born—a slave among 
slaves—to establish, and in his own day greatly to ad- 
vance Glad am I to be able to assist this good work in 
which you and others so zealously labor.”’ 


as 


THE death of Rabbi Gottheil of New York is a mis- 
fortune, not only to American Judaism, but also to all 
liberal thinkers who came within the range of his influ- 
ence in the city of New York and elsewhere. For thirty 
years he has been a conspicuous figure as the leader of 
the foremost Jewish congregation in the country. He 
was a Jew, thoroughly devoted to his own church be- 
cause he believed that its doctrines were still sufficient 
for the guidance of mankind. But he sought and found 
some of his best friends among Christians whom he 
loved and honored, and who in turn gave him respect 
and sympathy. ‘There was no thought of proselyting 
on either side. There was friendship and mutual re- 
spect. When Rabbi Gottheil lost a son, he called upon 
Dr. Bellows for words of consolation at the funeral; 
and, now that he is dead, Robert Collyer was called to act 
as pall-bearer and to speak the tender word of praise 
which fell naturally from his lips. His last written 
word was addressed to the Christian Register, and appears 
elsewhere in our columns. 

& 


Miss DEWEy’s letter in another column states the 


facts, no doubt, in regard to the education of Miss Sulli- 
van, but still does not remove the impression which we 
gain from the book, and which is renewed on returning 
to it, that, with all Miss Sullivan’s previous preparation, 
she learned her methods as she went on, until by happy 
chance she discovered that which she expresses in the 
following words: ‘‘I am beginning to suspect all elabo- 
rate and special systems of education. They seem to 
me to be built up on the supposition that every child 
is a kind of idiot who must be taught to think. Whereas, 
if the child is left to himself, he will think more and 
- better, if less showily.”” She gave up all regular lessons, 
and found that by adopting the method of nature, 
which is opposed to all the methods of the schools, 
she got on with her pupil much faster. After she had 
made certain discoveries, she said: ‘‘I had no idea a 
short time ago how to go to work. I was feeling about 
in the dark; but somehow I know now, and I know that 
I know. I cannot explain it; but, when difficulties arise, 
I am not perplexed or doubtful. I know how to meet 
them. I seem to divine Helen’s peculiar needs. It is 
wonderful.” Our intention was not to disparage any- 
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thing that had been done previously to fit Miss Sullivan 
for her task, but to show how she felt her way into 
methods superior to those now common in schools and 
colleges. 


Permanent and Transient. 


Preaching and the presentation of religion in other 
forms are, like all other things in human life, subject to 
the laws of fashion and change. A group of laymen said 
the other day: ‘‘We don’t get enough of the old-fashioned 
Unitarian doctrine. Ministers preach about everything 
but great questions of theology.” Now and then we 
hear the cry: You must seize the passing event. You 
must preach about the thing that is in the news of the day. 
Many remarks might be quoted on both sides of the ques- 
tion which would bring out the fact that there are two 
standards now, as there always have been for the leader 
of thought, whether he be prophet, preacher, or moralist. 

There is a permanent element in life, thought, feeling, 
and conduct, which may be traced to the historic begin- 
nings of the race, which has come down to us in unbroken 
traditions. It has grown with the generations; it has 
been enriched by contributions from the experience of 
all lands and ages; it has been and is the permanent, 
although an increasing, element in life and character. 
Underneath all the changes of the day it is constant. It 
enters into all life. It is that part of life and conduct 
which makes people to know each other, to recognize in 
each other that which they hold in common, and which 
leads them to seek together common ends of action. It 
is like the earth which remains from season to season, en- 
riched, indeed, by the harvests of the passing years, but 
still independent of them from century to century. 

On the surface of life this permanent element is broken 
up into innumerable and beautiful forms, or it is marred 
by evil things, which for a while cover the ground and pre- 
vent the growth of goodness. 
whims, reflections, of the day or the year, which excite 
curiosity or stir some transient emotion, which makes a 
ripple on the surface of life and pass away. 

Now which shall form the style and shape the thought 
of those who in our time are to be leaders in spiritual 
things, and minister to the higher life of man? Shall at- 


tention be paid most to the ground out of which all things - 


spring and grow, or rather to that which appears on the 
surface? Shall one select good seed, put it into good 
ground, and cultivate the ground with care, trusting then 
that the harvest will come as best it may in the good 


.providence of God, or shall one neglect the ground, the 


soil, the seed, and spend his time with the transient things 
of life on the surface? 

One thing is certain. Whatever may be better for 
the passing moment, the permanent religious literature 
of the world of the highest order has come out of the deep 
things of human life and human need. That which per- 
tains to the passing event, the fashion, the fancy, the whim 
of the moment, may please and even help for a time; but 
he does best who ploughs deep, who works among the 
things which are to come into the human experience 
to-day and to-morrow and the next day, and so on to the 
end of life. When Dr. Horace Furness warned Helen 
Keller that she must not believe everything that was told 
about Shakespeare, that nearly all we knew was that he 
was born, baptized, and died, her witty reply was, ‘‘He 
seems to have done all the essential things.”” The great 
prophets, poets, preachers, and i of the race have 
from the beginning attended most to the essential things. 
No church can long hold its own in the rial ed of 
modern life that does not furnish some calm bow gay 


There are fashions, fancies, © 
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experiences of human life, which fails to take account{of 
such ,essential things as birth, marriage, and death, to- 
gether with the growth of the spiritual life in the young, 
the marking off with appropriate thought and sentiment 
of the various stages of man’s life in such a way that, with 
all change and vicissitude, the impression will be made 
and deepened that underneath all the changes are the 
everlasting arms. 


The Meridian of Life. 


It is frequently asserted by psychologists that the per- 
son who has reached the age of forty-five is incapable of 
accepting new ideas or of making a radical change in the 
purposes of life. This assertion is based on the physiolog- 
ical fact that at about that age the physical capacities 
reach their highest limit, and from that time expenditure 
gradually increases upon income. It is evident, however, 
that psychological development is taken to be synonymous 
with the physiological, which is by no means the case. It 
does not follow that, because the body has ceased to grow 
or because it has reached a period when there is gradual 
decrease in the physical powers, the mind has also 
attained its acme of capacity. The instances are too 
many of men who have continued with unabated mental 
powers to the age of seventy or even eighty years of age 
to give warrant to any dogmatic assertion as to the age 
limit. Many men have reached the fulness of their 
powers only after sixty, and others continue to gain in 
influence and even in mental vigor far beyond that age. 
These are facts of biography and of history, and no scien- 
tific theory can gainsay their truth. 

It seems to be a fairly well-established truth that what 
is called conversion, inthe large majority of instances, takes 
place in comparative youth. There are not wanting in- 
stances, however, of men and women who have gone 
through this experience in middle age or even at an ad- 
vanced period of life. Radical changes in the moral, 
mental, and spiritual purposes of life may come to the in- 
dividual at anyage, asnumberless instances prove. Many 
cases can be cited of persons who have taken up new 
studies when advanced in life; and many inventors, dis- 
coverers, and political leaders have suddenly showed great 
gifts at a time far removed from youth. Ina word, juve- 
nility is not essential to mental growth and power. 

Much depends on what the previous life has been. It 


is improbable that the man who has not been a student 


before the age of fifty will become one after that date, 
and it is almost certain that he will not become an original 
investigator and discoverer. If a workman has been em- 
ployed until middle age in any one of the unskilled forms 
of labor that the factory system has developed, repeating 
the same mechanical act day after day for years, we do 
not anticipate that he will then show forth remarkable 
inventive genius. But the man who has been a student 
from his youth up along wide ranges of inquiry may take 
up new subjects at any time with certainty of success in 
their mastery. ‘The workman who has had an all-round 
training in mechanics, whose hands and whose mind have 
been kept flexible by varied interests and employments, 
may discover even in old age an inventive skill of a high 
order. 

Many instances can be cited of authors, scientists, pro- 
fessional men, political leaders, who have labored with 
little success until approaching old age before accomplish- 
ing any work that has given them fame and an assured 
place in their calling. This means that they have 
done their best work only after the physical powers have 
begun to decay. ially is this true of men of great 


s. originality, that they are obliged to educate the public 
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to recognize them. If their powers failed when the body 
ceases to grow, ultimate success would be impossible for 
them; but, because the mind remains vigorous far beyond 
the age limit, they at last secure the fame they deserve. 

The significance of the law of the age limit is that the 
mind decays with the body unless it is kept vigorously 
alive by varied interests and occupations. Even the 
physical powers need not wane until the individual is far 
beyond middle age, if one has rightly used and controlled 
his body. Men who have reached old age will do more 
work, and more easily, than in youth, if they have had 
regard to the laws of physical development and health. 
Wise, trustful, and virtuous living insures to the mind an 
old age of power and accomplishment. We do not die 
at the top first, as Swift said of himself, unless we have 
abused ourselves or in some way failed to keep the law of 
life. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Democracy and Efficiency. 


The Unitarians of America ought to face the question 
of the reality of their profession of religious democracy. 
There can be no government by the people, for the 
people, unless the people assume the burden of their 
responsibilities. No democracy, civil or religious, can 
survive unless the people really believe in representa- 
tive government, and keep in touch with the work and 
hopes of their representatives. The Unitarian fellow- 
ship in America is professedly a religious democracy, 
but the federation of the churches into a working union 
is very incomplete. The experience of democratic gov- 
ernment in the State is available for those who are try- 
ing the experiment of democratic government in the 
church. All Unitarians ought to be interested in the 
administrative problems of their fellowship, for upon 
the wise solution of these problems largely depends the 
perpetuity and fruitfulness of free Christian institutions. 

I am inclined to think that the best guides for the 
Unitarians who want to make their democracy effi- 
cient are to be found in the arguments of the founders 
of the American Commonwealth, in the addresses of 
Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, and Webster, in the 
debates of the Federal Convention and of . the State con- 
ventions which adopted the National Constitution. If 
the Unitarian churches cannot get ‘‘together,’’ their 
end will be that which would have overtaken these ’ 
United States if the Federal Constitution had failed of 
adoption. The thirteen original States would have 
continued as a band of disunited little provinces, con- 
trolled by local prejudices, involved in endless squab- 
bling, and destined only to become the prey of some 
stronger nation. 

John Fiske rightly called the years from 1783 to 
1789 ‘‘the critical period of American history.” It 
was ‘‘a period of uncertainty and confusions in which 
it required all the sagacity and good temper of the people 
to save the half-built ship of State from going to pieces.” 
That is just where the Unitarian fellowship is to-day, 
and we may well take to heart the warnings of that ex- 
perience if we are going to be anything more than a dis- 
orderly and disintegrating little band of detached churches 
without power of service or endurance. 

We may well consider the experience of the individ- 
ual States at that critical time. The people in their 
reaction from the rule of the royal governors were averse 
to all forms of government which retained even the ap- 
pearance of control. The distrust of the people of any 
form of authority was so great that the States, to use 
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another of John Fiske’s words, ‘‘drifted toward anarchy.” 
Not till Massachusetts in 1780 adopted the Constitu- 
tion drawn up by James Bowdoin and the two Adamses 
did any of the thirteen States have more than a name 
to exist. That Constitution was bitterly opposed, be- 
cause it seemed to some minds to smack of royalty. It 
provided for a representative legislature and for a gov- 
ernor annually elected, but granted some power of ap- 
pointment and a suspensory veto. The other States 
gradually followed this lead, and the start at least was 
made toward civic efficiency. 

Precisely the same experience can be traced in the 
history of our individual parishes. A few of our strong 
independent churches have attained to a thoroughly 
representative form of government, and have proved 
that genuine democracy is the best form of government, 
not only for a State, but for a church. In too many of 
our churches, however, there is still but little approach 
to effective democracy. The voting membership is 
ill-defined, the instruments of government are anti- 
quated or loosely interpreted, and the control of affairs 
is practically in the hands of a few. 

Or consider the experience of Federal democracy. 
In 1783 a few States had, through much travail, devel- 
oped a serviceable government. But the United States 
government did not exist in any responsible form. There 
was wide disagreement among the people concerning 
Federal control or interference, and the central machin- 
ery worked very badly. The Articles of Confederation 
only made the darkness visible. Thus our free churches 
have a ‘“‘league of friendship”’ loosely joining them to- 
gether in a national association; and they have enough 
unity of spirit to permit of a little concerted action, but 
our national administrative powers are so divided and 
limited that it is just to say that, as a united body, we 
attain a minimum of result with a maximum of effort. 
If we make any progress, it is won through personal initia- 
tive, not because we make any organized effort. If we 
have any missionary policies, they are usually matters of 
compromise. Is it not time for the people of our 
churches to declare that this chaotic condition shall no 
longer continue? - Is it not time for those who profess 
democracy in religion to make that democracy practi- 
cal and efficient? SAMUEL A. ELtoT. 


Current Topics. 


Events in the Far East are being vigilantly scrutinized 


in Washington with a view to safeguarding American 
commercial interests in the latest diplomatic situation 
which has been created by Russia in Manchuria. After 
the stipulated period for the evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russian forces had passed, the Russian chargé 
d'affaires at Pekin last week submitted to Prince Ching, 
president of the Chinese Foreign Office, a series of demands 
as a condition to the carrying out of Russia’s solemn 
obligation to restore Manchuria to the Chinese author- 
ities. ‘These conditions, which were formulated under 
eight heads, were such in their intent as to secure to Rus- 
sia the perpetual control of the disputed Chinese province. 
That feature of the Russian demand which was of par- 
ticular interest to the State Department in Washington 
was contained in the three stipulations which provide 
that no more ports or towns in Manchuria are to be 
opened, that no more foreign consuls are to be admitted 
into Manchuria, and that the present status of the ad- 
ministration of the province is to remain unchanged. 


st 


Ir was realized at once in Washington as well as in 
Tokio and London that these three sections of the pro- 
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tocol presented to China by the Russian chargé would 
have the effect of closing Manchuria to further foreign 
commercial enterprise, despite the obligations into which 
Russia and China had entered securing the open door to 
universal trade in the Chinese empire. No sooner had 
the news of the Russian coup reached the United States 
than Secretary Hay forwarded a communication to the 
Chinese government, protesting against the acceptance 
of the demands. ‘The Secretary of State also forwarded 
a note to the Russian-government, reminding it of the 
interest which the United States has always maintained 
in the ‘‘open door.’”’ Acting in response to Secretary 
Hay’s note and undoubtedly influenced by pressure 
from London and Tokio, Prince Ching at the beginning 
of the week communicated to the Russian chargé his re- 
fusal to accept the conditions proposed by him. 


od 


As the result of his confessions concerning the scandal 
of corruption in the Missouri State legislature, Lieut. 
Gov. John A. Lee of that State on last Sunday forwarded 
to Gov. Dockery his resignation from office, to go into 
effect immediately. The prosecuting authorities of two 
counties in Missouri are continuing their investigations 
into the charges that a baking powder corporation has 
expended large sums of money in an effort to influence 
legislation affecting its product. Senator William J. 
Stone, whose name has been mentioned in connection 
with this scandal, in a recent public address denied in 
specific and somewhat spectacular terms any participa- 
tion in the ‘‘boodling’’ plot which has aroused the public 
conscience in the State. He ascribed the introduction 
of his name into the unsavory affair as a malicious attack 
on the part of his enemies, and made a passionate plea 
to his constituents in defence of his integrity as a member 
of the United States Senate and a power in the politics 
of his State. 

Je 


EXTRAORDINARY preparations are being made in Paris 
for the reception of King Edward VII., whose itinerary 
includes a visit to the French capital at the end of the 
present week. When the King of England arrives in 
Paris, he will be received with a demonstration which, 
for elaborateness and magnificence, will rival the weleome 
which was given to the Czar of Russia when he visited 
the republic. The political significance of the king’s 
trip to France is being discussed: with lively interest 
both in France and in England. Personally, Edward 
VII. enjoyed great popularity in Paris and in the provinces 
when he was Prince of Wales. Since the death of Queen 
Victoria, France has broken a lance with British diplo- 
macy on one or two occasions, with results that were not 
entirely satisfactory to French pride. 
that President Loubet will have the warm co-operation 
of King Edward in an effort to obliterate the unpleasant 
memories of the Fashoda incident and the bitterness 
that arose out of the war in South Africa. 


al 


INTENSE satisfaction was produced at the Vatican 
when it was announced last week that King Edward 
would _pay a visit to Pope Leo XIII. in the course of 
his visit to the Italian capital. So cordially desirous 
was the pontiff of an interview with the British sover- 
eign that he waived aside important details of etiquette 
in order to secure it. The official announcement pro- 
vided that King Edward would start on his visit to the 
Vatican from the British embassy, which would be his 
official residence during his stay in Rome. 


It is conceded’ 


To this 


feature of the programme some of the advisers of the | 


holy see are said to have advanced vigorous objections, 
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‘but the pope impressed upon his court the fact that he 
would not permit details of form to prevent a meeting 


which he so much desired. There is a distinct apprecia- 
tion in London of the amiability of the pope in permitting 
a visitor to the Vatican to start from an embassy accred- 
ited to the Quirinal,—a recognition of the temporal power 
that might present embarrassing problems of etiquette 
to the papal authorities in the future. 


ed 


WuiLk the Mormon problem is exciting wide discus- 
sion in this country, something of an international sit- 
uation has been created by the recent expulsion of Mor- 
mon missionaries from several of the German states. 
Hugh J. Cannon, a member of the Mormon mission in 
Germany, has addressed a petition to the kaiser, plead- 
ing that his coreligionists be permitted to continue 
their work in the empire upon the general ground of re- 
ligious tolerance. In his petition Mr. Cannon argues 
for the morality of Mormon doctrines, and challenges 
his adversaries to prove that Mormon teachings have 
been subversive of the laws of the state or of orderly 
citizenship, and lays stress upon the contention that 
by the command of the supreme head of the Church 
polygamous marriages are not taught. The Mormon 
Church authorities in Germany and the United States 
are making an effort to obtain action by the State 
Department in instances where missionaries have been 
maltreated in the German empire. Affidavits of these 
occurrences have been sent to Senators Kearns and 
Smoot, with the request that they ask Secretary Hay to 
demand an apology of Germany for the oppressive treat- 
ment of American citizens. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Gottheil organized Jewish sisterhoods, thereby 
bringing into active service much latent strength and 
wisdom. 


What is going to happen when we have educated the 
barbarous races of the world up to the point where they 
know how to use the deadly enginery of war? 


The feat of the Mad Mullah in Somaliland some time 
since suggests that some day the machine guns may get 
on the side of the Mohammedan fanatic. What will 
happen then? 


It is difficult to see how one man can condemn an- 
other unsparingly without adopting the attitude of 
him who says, ‘“‘I am holier than thou.’”’ The very 
act of condemnation is a form of saying, ‘‘I would not 
do that evil thing.” 


At the root of the extant pessimism is the belief that 
every man has his price. Now the man who makes 
this charge against the world confesses. He reveals a 
doubt about his own integrity, and has not established 
a case against his fellows. 


For the benefit of an ex-Unitarian, now a Catholic, 
who spends much time in weekly denunciations of the 
Christian Register and its contributors, we would quote 
a saying of Col. Higginson’s: ‘‘You are not emancipated 
from a creed so long as you continue to kick it.”’ 


A Catholic writer bemoans the ignorance of Unitarians 
who think the Catholic Church could change without 
committing suicide, to which we answer that the change 
is coming. If it involves suicide, so much the worse for 
the Church. He must be a blind Catholic who does not 
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see that the Catholic Church has changed for the better 
in the last four hundred years. 


When it is casually announced that a vagrant section 
of the British army has in Africa entered the capital 
city of an empire containing twenty millions of people 
and taken possession of a country containing five hundred 
thousand square miles, it seems evident that the whole 
world is not yet open to modern civilization, and that 
large parts of Africa are still unknown. 


Our religious exchanges are discussing the question of 
ministers’ salaries. In one of them it is said that editors 
can do for the ministers what with delicacy they cannot 
do for themselves; that is, protest that in most places it 
would be for the advantage of the churches to raise the 
salaries, and give the ministers the advantages which 
money buys, and which they would use for the benefit of 
their people. 


The National Conference. 


The next session of the National Conference will be 
held September 21-24 at Atlantic City, N.J. Inability 
to secure the Broadway Theatre and an advance in 
hotel rates led the council to abandon Saratoga. AI- 
though Atlantic City is a little less acessible to some 
New Englanders than Saratoga, in every other particu- 
lar it presents the same advantages of Saratoga, and in 
a greater degree. The headquarters will be established 
at Hotel Rudolph, within three minutes’ walk of the 
Auditorium, on the Steel Pier, where the sessions of the 
Conference will be held. Within three minutes’ walk 
of both points are located hotels of every grade, which 
at that time of year can accommodate easily all who at- 
tend ovr Conference. 

The ocean limited by the horizon line, four miles of 
pounding surf, a beach of whitest sand, without shell 
or pebble, and a board walk above the surf, forty feet 
wide and the entire length of the beach, offer great at- 
tractions to people fond of the water.’ Bathing facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. 

The social feature, which has always played so impor- 
tant a part in former years, will be afforded even greater 
facilities than at Saratoga. 

It is believed that the matter of slightly increased in- 
accessibility can be overcome in great degree by special 
arrangements for transportation, which are now pending 
with the railroads. The usual one fare and one-third 
for the round trip will be secured. 

It is hoped that all parishes and other organizations 
entitled to representation will appoint their delegates 
before the summer vacation. , 

WALTER F,. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Helen Keller. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A late article in the Register, noticing the newly pub- 
lished autobiography of Helen Keller, speaks wisely and 
well about the influence that the right kind of education 
would have upon the human race, and about the response 
which all children would make to such tender and intelli- 
gent training as has been devoted to Miss Keller. 

The writer speaks, however, as if it were by a fortunate 
chance that the happy teacher in this case feil upon the 
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right key to unlock the prison of a very remarkable intel- 
lect. ‘This does injustice to the care and thought which 
Miss Sullivan and her instructors gave to her preparation 
for a difficult task. She had been threatened with blind- 
ness when a child; and her mental capacity was quickened 
by years of residence at the Perkins Institution, under 
the influence of Mr. Anagnos and his admirable corps of 

assistants. While there, she showed so much character 
atid intelligence that, when the school was asked to find a 
teacher for a little deaf, dumb, and blind child in Alabama, 
she was selected and given an especial course of study to 
fit her for the situation, the course chiefly consisting in a 
minute study of the ideas and methods of Dr. Howe in 
developing the mind of Laura Bridgman under a similar 
privation. That great and good man, wise as kind, left 
full memoranda of the efforts and devices through which 
he brought a simple soul out of bondage; and it was by 
an intimate acquaintance with these, as well as by her 
native sense and patient love, that Miss Sullivan achieved 
the wonderful success which has made Helen Keller’s life 
a rich and happy one. Dr. Howe’s very words and mo- 
tions were followed in close detail, especially in the study 
of language, so that no lucky hit, but this remarkable 
culture, falling upon an uncommon aptitude of mind, 
produced the striking results which have interested and 
astonished the whole continent. 

Mary E. DEWEY. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sill and Morse. 


To the Editor of the Christian Reatster :-— 

You recently copied from my ‘‘Poems of Transcen- 
dentalism: An Anthology,’’ a poem bearing the title of 
‘‘Service,”’ and credited it to Sidney H. Morse, as I did. 
I find that the poem was written by Edward Rowland 
Sill, and appears in his collected poems, as well as in one 
of his earlier volumes. How I originally made the mis- 
take of including the poem with those by Morse I do not 
understand. However, I copied out the poems I sup- 
posed might have been written by Morse, sent him a 
typewritten copy, and asked him to identify them. He 
included ‘‘Service’’ among those from his pen. Of 
course, had I been as familiar with Sill’s poems as I ought 
to have been, I should have detected the mistake. 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


The Festival. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


In my old Methodist days I used often to note the fact 
that nobody told such funny stories as the Methodist 
parsons following a camp meeting. I suppose the strong 
and continuous religious tension found this natural 
method of relief. Some of the poor fellows only got 
about five or six hundred dollars a year salary, and the 
Methodist stork had no idle time on his hands and took 
no vacations. You would have said that they had very 
little to laugh about; but they were a light-hearted, 
jolly set, notwithstanding. And, even when they en- 
joved together what Dr. Johnson would have described 
as a ‘‘rectangular refection,’’ their post-prandial oratory 
was apt to be light and even frivolous. 

Now, in my present fellowship, I find a very gratifying 
contrast. Last year was my first Unitarian festival, and 
I enjoyed it thoroughly. After the banquet a Methodist 
brother said to me, ‘‘Well, Jonathan, your new friends 
have such a free-and- -easy theology that I suppose you 
found the festival a pretty jolly place.” I replied: ‘““My 
friend, you were never more mistaken in your life, I 
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never saw more decorum at a regular religious service. 
There was not uttered a light or frivolous remark. We 
had two serious and solid papers on the Philippine com- 
plications; and then Dr. Savage, who had intended to 
speak on the Philippine question, gave an admirable ad- 
dress on the advantages of being a Unitarian.” 

So I am looking forward to the festival with much 
pleasurable anticipation, because I know that questions of 
profound denominational interest will be carefully dis- 
cussed. JONATHAN HARDHACK. 

WayBAck, ME. ‘ 


A Letter from Dr. Gottheil. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 


Your paper has been a most regular visitor at my 
father’s house for twenty years or more, and he always 
looked forward to its coming with pleasure. On January 
20, the day upon which he was first taken ill, he sat down 
after breakfast to write a letter for publication in the 
Register. It was to have been a comment from his 
point of view on an article in a recent issue by Mr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. He had written three short pages when he felt 
tired, and went out for a walk. Though he grew better 
from his first attack, God so willed it that the letter should 
never be finished. It has seemed to me that the many 
friends of my father in the Unitarian body might be glad 
to know his kindly thought of them up to the very last, 
and I send you a copy of the letter with the simple request 
that you find a corner in your paper where to publish it. 
I can never think of my father’s ministry, both in Man- 
chester, England, and in New York, without associating 
it with the ministry of many of the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian body; and the friendships which he formed within 
your circle were among the dearest that he had while he 


lived. RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


‘“TOGETHER.” 


I, for one, am glad that Mr. Samuel A. Eliot is resolved 
not to cease his pleading for unity and organization of ef- 
fort in the Unitarian Church; for he has laid his finger upon 
one of the weakest spots in the ranks of his comrades of the 
liberal faith. The fact that some of his own friends have 
grown tired of his insistent plea, and some are even hint- 
ing at an ulterior object, hidden at present in the secret 
chambers of his heart, are clear symptoms of the exist-- 
ence of the disease which he tries to cure. A church is 
an organization of living men and women for religious 
purposes. If it is not that, it is nothing different from 
a club or reading circle or business combination. The 
name it bears has not even the value of the ‘‘guinea’s 
stamp.’ Of less moment still is an occasional partici- 
pation in a meeting of the ‘‘denomination,” if that word 
is limited to,its original sense, being of the same name. 

Granting, then, that Mr. Eliot has good reason for his 
demand, the next question to which he and his sympa- 
thizers will have to turn is, What is the cause of his ill- 
success during the five years of his advocacy? Why 
has he been preaching to deaf ears? Shall we say the 
Unitarian Church is lacking in the elements that bind 
and hold people together and make them good and brave 
soldiers for the cause they have chosen? Shall we, 
after examination, find the conclusion forced upon ‘us 
that Mr. Eliot’s plea is doomed to disappointment be- 
cause the material out of which a living organization can 
be formed are absent in the communion to which he 
belongs, and perhaps will remain so forever? I will not 
decide the question, being an outsider; but Iam a sincere 
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friend and well-wisher of the Unitarian Church, and have 
followed its destinies for many years with sincere inter- 
est. As such only, I ask forbearance of your readers, if 
I suggest, as bearing upon this problem, the truths for 
which all history may be invoked as witness; namely, 
that— 


World Strangeness. 


Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. 


In this house with starry dome, 

Floored with gemlike plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 

Never wholly be at ease? 


On from room to room I stray, 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 

And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
Ihave never felt at home, 
Never wholly been at ease. 
—William Watson. 


William Henry Furness. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


My own recollections of Dr. Furness run back to a 
year which, I suppose, must have been 1833, when he was 
preaching in Brattle Street Church. I remember dis- 
tinctly how we children were attracted by his services 
and his sermons. ‘There were people in the church who 
were desirous to settle him there as Dr. Palfrey’s succes- 
sor. I have always supposed that they invited him to 
come, formally or informally; and I believe that it was 
simply his own interest in what seemed like a pioneer 
cause at that time which made him refuse such proposals, 
and remain in Philadelphia. This ought to be noted, 
because at that time the congregation at Brattle Street 
was undoubtedly the most important congregation, speak- 
ing as the world speaks, in Boston. It had traditions of 
Buckminster, Everett, and Palfrey. The church was 
crowded with people, among whom were such persons 
as, you remember, Mr. Webster, Mr. Otis, the Sullivans, 
and the Lawrences, and others whose names are all mixed 
up with the best Boston of the first half of the century. 

There were the most affectionate remembrances of 
Mr. Furness, as we called him, in my father’s family; 
and, when in 1843 I visited Philadelphia for the first 
time, I went of course to his house with my father, who 
introduced me to him, and I was received, as I need not 
say, with the utmost tenderness and hospitality. I had 
to spend some weeks or months in Philadelphia, and 
from the first moment I was made as much at home in 
that house as I am in my own. 

My memory is most distinct of the first sermon I heard 
him preach there. Perhaps it will seem queer to the 
young people of to-day that the very first thing I noticed 
in the crowded church was the attitude and bearing of 
the congregation. I had been Saturday night to the 
theatre to hear Ole Bull play. On Sunday morning my 
father and I went to the old church in Locust Street; 
and I remember writing to my mother the same night 
that the people sat in their seats and leaned forward, 
with a sort of intense determination not to lose a word, 
which was exactly like the attitude and manner of the 
audience in the theatre the night before when Ole Bull 
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was playing. Now, in the more rigid habits of our rather 
stern New England, I had not been accustomed to such 
an attitude of expectation as the pews waited upon the 
pulpit. I cannot help wishing that Mrs. Wister or 
Dr. Furness might find that sermon among old manu- 
scripts, and let me print it to-day. It is from the text, 
““Overcome evil with good.” I am quite sure that I 
must have lived a better life since from having heard it. 

At that time I had already tried my powers in the 
pulpit; that is to say, I had preached, I suppose, twenty 
Sundays, more or less, in one place or another. Mr. 
Furness was good enough to be interested in these maiden 
efforts of mine. But, as he found me at work with my 
father in the intricacies of wire rope, mountain grades, 
payment of interest, and codes of taxation, he was afraid 
that I should switch off from the professional lines, and 
give up the business of the preacher for that, you may 
say, of the bridge builder,—a pontifex. He asked me 
once to promise him that I would not leave the pulpit 
till I had written and preached sixty sermons. He said 
that I had no right to judge of the place the pulpit holds 
in our modern life till I had seen, before one audience or 
another, what is the interchange and mutual help which 
comes to a live man who is addressing live men and 
women. 

I had no thought of abandoning our calling, and readily 
But I tell the story because 
I recollect so well the feeling of a hot Sunday afternoon 
in Cambridgeport, a year after this, I suppose, when I was 
in the middle of a sermon which, I think, is numbered 
34 on my list; and the sparks sprang across between me 
and the congregation. Who shall say which way that 
spark rushes? Certainly not I. I know I said to myself 
then, ‘‘This was what Furness was talking about.”’ 

We used to say of him—we who were the youngsters 
between 1840 and 1860—that, if we could not hear Fur- 
ness preach in any other way, we would walk fifty miles 
barefoot to do so. I am sure that it would have been 
worth the effort and the while. 

It is the misfortune of our profession that we hear so 
little preaching, and I cannot have heard him preach 
more than five or six times in my life; but I should have 
no difficulty, I think, in giving some adequate recollec- 
tions of each of those addresses. 

Meanwhile he prepared and published ‘‘Jesus and his 
Biographers.”’ To this hour I regard that volume as 
the best of his statements of the view of the position and 
work of the Saviour, which has undoubtedly lifted up 
and enlightened all the intelligent study of that subject 
from his time to ours. As you know, with the passage 
of every five or ten years, he returned to the same master 
subject with the new illustration and suggestion which 
the passage of those years had given. But you never 
can renew the freshness of a first essay, and the original 
book will always stand first on the shelf for those of 
us who recollect the impression of the beginning. 

It was only last Friday that I heard one of the survivors 
of the underground phalanx of that day describe the 
atrival of John Brown’s body at Philadelphia as men 
were taking it to its grave in the Adirondacks in Decem- 
ber, 1859. I suppose Philadelphia has forgotten the 
wild excitement around the station house of that day 
when the body arrived. It was interesting in the narra- 
tive to hear that our friend, the preacher of Locust Street, 
headed the committee of Philadelphia citizens who were 
at the side of the mayor to secure a decent hospitality 
for this poor corpse of a great martyr. 

One likes to look forward to a hundred years, and to 
ask whom they willremember then. This is certain that, 
whether men do or do not meet together to speak Fur- 
ness’s praise and their own gratitude, the highest life of 
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that generation will show the impress of his life, the 
work of his pen, and the inspiration of his spirit. 
Whether they carve his name upon their stones or not, he 
will be marching om: 


Some Memories of Dr. Furness, 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


You have asked me to say some word about my dear 
friend, Dr. Furness, or Father Furness; for this is the 
name I have loved to use more and more since he was 
translated, so that he should not see death, and not by 
intention, but by instinct, as if he was indeed my father. 
I remember, when I used the term in a letter in the last 
years, he said, when we sat together some time after in 
his study, ‘‘Well, I am old enough to be your father, if 
we reckon the years,’’ while I had what we were used to 
call the preventing grace not to say the word that was 
on my tongue, ‘‘You did much better.” 

My memories of the dear father reach backward about 
forty-eight years, all told, since I met him the first time, 
and are so woven through the warp and woof of my life 
that I love to believe, as I sit on the snow line, and muse 
over them with joy and thanksgiving, that I was led by 
the inward light, on which the ‘‘Friends” set such store, 
to find him here, and the benediction he poured on me 
without stint or stay, and, while I would fain avoid 
the overuse of J and me in these memories, to say, what 
I most surely believe, that there could have been no me 
in this brotherhood of our faith, had it not been through 
his help and inspiration, touching some things of the 
deepest moment in my life. By the inward light, I said, 
I was led to find him here,— that, and no lesser light; for, 
when I had made up my mind to come to this New 
World because the word was whispered to me also, ‘‘Get 
thee out of thy country and from thy father’s home into 
a land that I will shew thee,’ and the question came, 
“‘Where shall I alight in that land?” the answer could not 
be mistaken, ‘‘In Philadelphia.”” Why there of all places 
I could not have told you, but may say in passing that 
I was a stanch Methodist then, and believed, as I do still, 
in answers to prayer when these touch some momentous 
turning-point in our human life. ‘‘To Philadelphia,” 
the answer came; and, when the word went through our 
small commune that I was bound for this New World, a 
gentleman of mark came to see me, and said: ‘‘You are 
to leave us and go to America. You will go to Canada, 
of course. So I will give you letters to friends there who 
will be glad to advise and assist you.’”’ And, when I told 
him I should come to this city, he said, ‘‘ You have friends 
there, of course.’’ But I answered, ‘‘I do not know a 
soul in all the New World,” thanking him most truly, but 
closing my heart to his further persuasions to stay, as he 
said, within Her Majesty’s dominions. 

So the maiden who was my dear wife through more 
than forty years took me on one bright day for better and 
worse, and on the next day we set our faces toward this 
New World and new life; but, if we had taken stock in 
omens, there was one at the wedding, for the very ancient 
minister who married us began with the burial service 
in solemn accents, and the clerk who must say the Amens 
rushed on him, took the book from his hand, and set him 
right. 

So fifty-three years ago this morning, by my reckon- 
ing, we were within seven days’ sail from your shores, 
landing from the emigrant ship, the Roscius, safe and 
sound in New York whence we came at once to your 
city. Also I remember we said, when we saw the land, 
how good it would be if there was one man or woman in 
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all that strange New World who would meet us with a 


welcome, and say, ‘‘Come, and tarry with us for a day”; 


while, when we came here, it was still lonesome, and my 
own heart was very heavy; but the faith of the elder 
Methodism stood me then in good stead,—the faith 
that, when you are sore beset with doubt or fear, open 
your Bible and take the first sentence your eyes alight 
on for your help in the trouble. Well, this was the sen- 
tence when I opened my Bible at what you may call 
haphazard, but I love to give the venture a better name: 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, for he shall 
yet save thee. He shall be the help of thy countenance 
and thy God.” And then my fears melted away like 
the mist of the morning in the risen sun. 

Forty-eight years ago, again in strawberry time, as I 
well remember, my dear and lifelong friend, Edward M. 
Davis of this city, who had built a home near our small 
dwelling, seven miles from the city, asked me to come 
and drink tea with Dr. Furness. We had come together 
in a Lyceum, which the workmen had started, and were 
worrying over the question, Has the negro or the Indian 
received the most injury at the hands of the white- man? 
when Mr. Davis joined the Lyceum, and proposed this 
question for discussion, ‘‘Are the Garrisonian Abolition- 
ists worthy the confidence and support of the American 
people?” and then I warrant you that in one hour by the 
clock the fat was in the fire. The good Methodists had 
taken the ground in a great majority that you must let 
slavery alone and it would die out, and the Abolitionists 
were a curse in the land and infidels. I took that ground, 
and held it the best I knew, quoting the Scriptures 
wherein Mr. Davis was no match for me, for he would 
misquote them; and then I would trip him up, convincing 
those who were on our side that he had no leg to stand on. 
But one evening Lucretia Mott came and poured out her 
heart on us,—yes, and her soul,—so that I experienced a 
sudden conversion, and had the grace to say so frankly. 
There is no time to tell this story, but the essence of her 
argument lay here: You must not try to prove your 
truth by the Bible, but your Bible by the truth. 

Pardon the digression, but so I came to meet my dear 
father. Mr. Davis would often speak of Dr. Furness, 
the true witness and good fighter in the pulpits of this 
city for the instant abolition of human slavery. I may 
mention Albert Barnes as a good second. So it came to 
pass that I must meet Dr. Furness in this fashion for the 
first time, to find out why of all places in this New World 
I must come here to find myself. 

And I remember, as if it was yesterday, how he greeted 
me. His soft, clean hand clasped mine, hard and horny 
by my many years’ work at the anvil, with no tremor of 
surprise or hair’s-breadth of distance in his eyes or his 
voice. This I can never forget; for I think, if he had 
given back, so should I. But from that moment I gave 
him my heart. , 

It would be not long after this that I went into the city 
to preach for the colored people in one of their churches, 
and to stay over night with one of the members. So in 
the evening I said, ‘‘I will go and hear Dr. Furness.” It 
was a wild dark evening, and there was such a congrega- 
tion as I have learned long ago to look for in our churches 
on a wild dark evening, something over a dozen, certainly 
not a score. The elder members who hear me will remem- 
ber the pure white church on Locust and Tenth Street 
and the services. The sermon touched the story in the 
Gospel of John, the washing of the feet; and, as he went 
on, I felt he was just talking to me, so that I saw what he 
saw as in a vision, heard the voices he most surely heard, 
and was spellbound as I sat at his feet. It marked an 
era in my faith and my life; and, when theservice was over, 
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I went up to offer him that same hard hand. He said, 
“I saw you, and then I seemed to have only one hearer 
this evening,” and told me not long after that this was 
the first time he had spoken in the pulpit without the 
manuscript. ‘‘I left it on the sofa,” he said, ‘‘because 
the spirit moved me as it moves ‘Friends.’ ” 

Another memory touches me which is sweet and good. 
My old friend of the many years, Moncure Conway, then 
our minister in Cincinnati, was to be married, and wanted 
Dr. Furness to come out and marry him. It was always 
difficult to leave; but he made up his mind to go if I would 
take the pulpit in his absence, wrote to ask me, and I 
had the temerity to say I would. But will you try to 
realize what this meant, what courage in him to sheer 
daring? He had never heard me speak except, I think, 
in Sansom Street Hall at a meeting of the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists; and then, whatever the speech might be, it 
would not be preaching. I was still a local preacher in 
my mother Methodist Church, but, by this time, in not 
very good standing for speaking on that infidel platform 
against the great curse. It made no matter to your 
brave minister. I must come. I remember also I made 
seventy-two dozen claw hammers that week by hand, 
walked in on the Sunday morning with my heart in my 
mouth and all a tremble to say my word from the text, 
‘“‘The Lord God is a sun to them that walk uprightly.” 
I have not the faintest memory of the sermon, and had 
no paper; but, if you will let me say so, my heart was 
greatly moved, while long afterward I heard from Mr. 
Conway that your minister had said, if the effort was 
fairly satisfactory, he would like to stay West over 
another Sunday. Well, a letter was sent to say he 
might stay and welcome. 

And now may I say in the presence of the children 
who are here this evening that in the home the same 
sweet courtesy waited for me and was given full to run- 
ning over as that of the father when we met for the first 
time. It could not have been warmer or more entirely 
free from, shall I say, condescension if I had been a per- 
sonage from Harvard with five letters after my name. 
Mother and children were all of the same heart and mind, 
but the children had been well and carefully trained; 
for, when I said to Father Furness once: ‘‘How did you 
train them? Do tell me your secret, and I will follow 
your lead,” he answered, ‘‘We made those words of Paul 
read, Parents, obey your children, and it answered to a 
charm.” Another memory touches me which belongs to 
those Sundays. My wife and one daughter were with 
me many years after, on the Continent, going to Heidel- 
berg, and must change our train on the journey. The 
little lassie was not well, so we were anxious to find a nice 
carriage; and, watching, I said suddenly, ‘‘Mamma, we 
will take that green car,’’ when a gentleman touched me 
on the shoulder, and said: ‘‘You are from America, sir. 
So am I with my daughter. Shall we ride on together?”’ 
When we were started, he said, ‘‘May I ask where you 
reside, sir?’”’ And, when I answered, In Chicago, he said, 
“‘Do you know such a minister there?’’ mentioning my 
name. My wife smiled; and then he said, ‘‘Surely you 
are not Robert Collyer?’ So we identified myself; and 
he told me how he heard me those Sundays so long ago, 
and had always wanted to see me again. I know I 
trench on a proper modesty when I tell this story, but 
you may let it go as an old man’s prattle who does not 
quite know how to stay within the lines of reticence. 

I think those services in the dear old church were the 
last feather the brethren could bear. One of the elders 
asked me if I had given up the divinity of Christ, and I 
said, ‘‘No, I have taken up his humanity.’”’ I was never 
any good on eternal damnation; but now I began to 
make interrogation marks against the black dogma, and 
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was reported to our presiding elder —a good-hearted man, 
fond of fishing—as a man not sound in the faith. One 
question put to me was, ‘‘Why had I spoken on infidel 
platforms and preached in an infidel pulpit?’ There 
were other questions; and, as I had gone there to make 
a clean breast of it in any case, I was estopped from the 
pulpit, but not from the church, of which I was still a 
member and may be still, and may say sincerely I have 
never thought of the good old mother as a mere step- 
mother. 

Then, within a month of my suspension, a letter came 
from Chicago by way of New York to the dear father, 
asking him about a man of my name, a blacksmith and 
Methodist local preacher of a liberal mind. They wanted 
a man to take charge of their ministry-at-large, and would 
he kindly tell them if he thought he would be able to fill 
the bill. I saw the letter he wrote in answer. I think 
still I shall never be quite the man he said I was in that 
letter; but the upshot was I laid down the hammer, and 
went out to take charge of the mission to the poor. This 
was forty-four years ago; and now all the years blend 
together from the time in my mother land when the light 
lay on your city, so that, if I should try to sever them, it 
would be as if I should try to open a rare rose with a pen- 
knife. They blend now into one whole memory of the 
dear good Father Furness, the faithful and true witness 
for God and the right, who of all men in the world opened 
the way for me to the faith and fellowship which have 
been one long benediction, and will be to the end, the in- 
fidel Abolitionist, who told me he was presented once to 
the grand jury in this city for the things he said in his 
pulpit, pleading for the slave, and Judge Kane, of all 
men, throughout the bill, who told also how some mem- 
bers of the church wrote and signed a letter begging him 
to let the question alone and preach religion; and then 
other members, when they heard of this, also wrote a letter 
asking him to stand by the banner of freedom; and then he 
would tell me, with a tiny gust of laughter, that quite a 
number who had signed the first letter signed the second. 
This was the stand he made in the evil days; but, as he 
would tell me the story, he would always speak of others 
in the noble band rather than of himself. These were 
the men and women who had borne the brunt of the 
battle. How the speeches would flash and flame, while 
wit and humor would gleam through the clamor, as I also 
remember, and remember how long after, in a company, 
we asked one of them if he had not been pelted with bad 
eggs at one of the meetings in Chicago, and he said, No, 
they were good eggs, and he took it for an ovation. 

And the dear father told me this story one day with 
his own lips. ‘‘Samuel J. May of Syracuse came in to see 
us. He was very welcome, and, as I found, would be 
glad to preach for us on the Sunday, and I was glad to 
have him. But, as we sat here in the study on the Sun- 
day morning, I said to him: ‘Brother May, I think my 
people are well instructed on the question of slavery. 
Do you think it would be well to say anything about it 
this morning?’ ‘I had not meant to say one word,’ he 
answered; ‘but, as you have put the question in that 
shape, Brother Furness, I shall feel bound to preach on 
this question or not preach at all.’ So I gave him his 
freedom. The sermon was a revelation. I saw I had 
not been a faithful witness, and from that time I tried to 
stand true. Again, after some years, Brother May came 
to see us, and was willing to give us another labor of 
love. And we sat in this study on the Sunday morning, 
when I told him how much his sermon had done for me; 
and how glad I should be if he would preach another, 
and he answered, ‘Brother Furness, I meant to preach 
one; but I feel sure there is no need now, and I will not 
say a word if I can help it about slavery.’”’ 
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And in the many years he would speak of many things. 


Once I said to him, ‘‘Did the hymn, which will take its 
place among the Hymns of the Ages, 


‘Slowly by God’s hand unfurled 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness,’ — 


did that come to you ina rush?”’ ‘‘No,”’ he said with a 
far-away look in his eyes. ‘‘I think it haunted me for 
months.’’ I was glad to have him tell me this; for, to 
my own mind, it is one of the noblest and most perfect 
hymns in our mother tongue. i 

And, in the early years, when it was sore work for me 
to get sermons to my mind, I asked him how he had fared. 
‘“Very much as you do,’”’ he answered. ‘‘I cannot tell 
you how hard it was. I remember once fretting a whole 
week in real misery; and on the Saturday night I was in 
despair, when suddenly the words came to me, ‘Study to be 
quiet, and to do your own business,’ and with the text 
there was the sermon. I sat down and wrote all through 
the night, the thoughts came crowding to my pen. They 
wanted a sermon in Boston. I sent this on, and it was 
reprinted in England where it seemed to suit them; for I 
would hear of it years after it left my hand.”’ But, after 
all, there is no time to tell the story of the many years 
and many things. I wanted only to tell you how ut- 
terly and forever I am debtor to my dear good father, 
who clasped my hand that day so many years ago and 
never left go. Have I done something where is boasting, 
it is excluded. By the law of works? Nay, but by the 
law of grace from on high, and then from him of whom I 
speak. I spent four days in the delightful home we re- 
member so well only one week before he was translated. 
We talked of the old times, and went to the park. This 
was in the winter, and he said, ‘‘You must be sure to 
come in the spring.’’ But in the spring the tree of life had 
blossomed for him fast by the throne of God; and now it 
cannot be long before I shall find him again, if I am so 
worthy, whose life down here was hid with Christ in God. 


Dr. Furness, 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


My coming to Philadelphia to speak of Dr. Furness 
suggests the proverbial absurdity of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. I am told that the proverb is disabled by 
the fact that coals actually are carried to Newcastle 
nowadays. But certainly it is the proverb, not its cor- 
rection, that is apposite to my condition. Clearly there 
is no lack of coal, no lack of warmth, at this memorial 
feast of yours, that I, or any one, should bring you fuel 
from afar. Were the weather of the coldest, I could warm 
my hands and heart at such a fire as you have set ablaze, 
—a Furness-fire, thinks Robert Collyer, whose forge and 
anvil are as fit as ever for the fashioning of such jocosi- 
ties; but mine is a more sombre strain. ; 

In Emerson’s centennial year it is delightful to re- 
member that, as boys, Emerson and Furness went to- 
-gether to one dame’s school after another, and then to 
the Boston Latin School in the days when Emerson and 
his brother had but one warm coat between them, and 
so, wearing it by turns, could only go to school upon alter- 
nate days. Inspired by the naval victories of 1812, 
Emerson wrote a romance in verse called ‘‘Fortus”’; and 
Furness made the illustrations. I could show you a late 
survival of that early gift in one of the last letters that 
he wrote to me, in which he represented himself prone 
at my feet, craving my pardon for some violence he had 
done to a hymn of mine in his volume of religious ser- 
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vices,—a hymn (I say it proudly) which he said over to 
himself, he told me, every night before he went to 
sleep. Dr. Furness and Emerson had a very great af- 
fection for each other, but not many letters passed be- 
tween them. There is a beautiful story, which I think is 
true, that once, when Furness had broken a long silence, 
Emerson made some demur. It had been so pleasant 
to be sure of mutual remembrance without word or sign. 
From the Latin School young Furness went to Har- 
vard College; and for-some years before his death he was 
the sole survivor of his class—that of 1820—and the 
oldest living graduate. In 1823 he graduated from the 
Divinity School, then very new to earth and sky. Enter- 
ing on that painful ordeal which is called ‘‘candidating,”’ 
somehow he did not approve himself to the Bostonians. 
He tells us he was glad of this because the Boston church- 
goers in those days were terribly critical; and ‘‘rhetoric, 
then and there, was almost a religion.” But it would 
seem that, if any one could satisfy the fastidious Boston 
taste in 1824, young Furness could do so with ease. He 
had every personal advantage. His face was beautiful, 
his form and moving were express and admirable, his 
voice remarkable for its depth and purity of tone, his 
reading could not have been far from perfect even then; 
and, as for his manner of writing, it had the noble rhythm 
of Buckminster, of whom he liked to tell me, quoting 
Andrews Norton, that hearing or reading him was like 
‘following in the triumphal procession of truth.’’ That 
his candidature’s lengthened misery was drawn out for 
eighteen months is a fact that should have perennial en- 
couragement for young men seeking entrance to the min- 
istry. What a happy fortune for Philadelphia was that 
nipping Boston air, which thirty years before Priestley had 
found so inhospitable to his presence and his thought! 
Hence an attack on Baltimore, kept up for three Sundays; 
and on the retreat northward there was a check at Phila- 
delphia, an invitation to preach for the society which had 
been organized in response to Priestley’s presence and 
influence in 1796, but had never had a settled minister, 
subsisting for the most part—non ‘‘absit omen!’’—on lay 
preaching and the reading of printed sermons. Mr. 
Furness had a grave suspicion that the committee which, 
after his preaching, invited him to take charge of the 
society, constituted the bulk of its substantial aggregation. 
Those were coaching days; and the ordaining clergy, all 
of them young men except Dr. Aaron Bancroft, the his- 
torian’s father, a veteran at the age of forty-six, came 
from New England fo perform their task. Ten years 
later it took Dr. Farley ten days to make this journey, 
but expressive silence seems to muse the praise of a better 
fortune for Mr. Furness’s ordination party. I only know 
that Mr. Gannett, then just ordained as Channing’s col- 
league, managed to get left at New Brunswick, that he 
might sit up all night to write his part, so early had he 
entered on the persistent habit of his self-sacrificing life. 
Mr. Furness found the germ of his society sprouting in 
a small octagonal church which the plant soon outgrew, 
and in 1828 the spacious meeting-house was built in which 
he preached till the conclusion of his active ministry. The 
society must have had the courage of its expectations to 
build on such a liberal scale, but these were amply jus- 
tified by the event. 
Dr. Furness’s preaching (he was plain ‘‘Mr.”’ until 1847) 
was profoundly individual. When he began to preach, 
the Unitarian controversy was at its height; but the 
textual fight then going on had for him no attraction. 
The doctrinal part of his preaching was mainly positive 
and largely incidental. When necessity was laid upon 
him to be controversial, whether his subject was religious 
or political, he carefully avoided personal allusions. 
Channing was not more unsectarian nor more fearful 
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that our denominational organization might hamper our 
denominational development. From that organization 
he withdrew himself more definitively than Channing. He 
liked to please his dear friend Dr. Bellows, but Dr. Bellows 
got quite out of patience with him because he would not 
take part in the organization of the National Conference 
or attend its meetings. When he was eighty-seven, the 
mountain went to Mahomet, the Conference to Phila- 
delphia, and, as he told me, ‘‘roped him in.”” He was 
never more persuasive than in his address on that occasion, 
and those who most cordially accepted and those who 
most frankly doubted his familiar word heard him with 
equal joy. His aloofness from the Unitarian organi- 
zation never prejudiced his Unitarian standing in the 
least degree. He was counted in while counting him- 
self out, and the warmth of his personal affections made 
good the lack of formal fellowship. The surest path to 
Unitarian canonization seems to be that most set with 
thorns of sharp contemporary disapprobation. Let 
Channing, Emerson, and Parker witness from their present 
exaltation to the truth of this. Both Dr. Furness’s fresh 
New Testament readings and his remembrance of those 
who were in bonds made his name a sign to be spoken 
against for many years. 

His friendship with Dr. Hedge was, I believe, the clos- 
est that enriched his life, apart from the immediate con- 
tacts of his life. They had in common a great enthusiasm 
for German literature; and, when Dr. Furness was urged 
to make a selection of German prose corresponding to 
Longfellow’s Anthology of German Verse, he made Dr. 
Hedge the responsible editor, contributed many admi- 
rable translations, and saw the bulky quarto through the 
press. Whereupon Dr. Hedge was strenuous to share 
with him the publisher’s award, but Dr. Furness stoutly 
refused. Thereupon Dr. Hedge invested his profits in 
the stocks or bonds of a Vermont railroad, where they 
soon vanished on the wings of some high-flying specu- 
lation; and he never saw them more. 

Dr. Furness’s most considerable piece of translation 
from the German was Schenkel’s ‘‘Character of Jesus 
Portrayed.’”’ He began it fancying that Schenkel was a 
man after his own heart, but, as he went on, the points 
of difference multiplied; and the book, as it stands, is 
Schenkel’s, with a polemical commentary at almost 
every turn. Dr. Furness made a fourth with Drs. Froth- 
ingham and Hedge and Charles T. Brooks in the most 
distinguished company of our earlier translators of 
German verse, Schiller’s ‘‘Song of the Bell’”’ his happiest 
venture in this kind. Then, too, he wrote some of the 
most beautiful and noble hymns that have been contrib- 
uted to our treasury of sacred song. How often we 
recur to them for the expression of our aspirations and 
desires! No lovelier hymn, I think, was ever written 
than his 

“Slowly by God’s hand unfurled.’”’ 


It has made me go nigh to break the tenth commandment 
many atime. But his own favorite of his original pieces, 
he assured me, was his John Brown song :— 


“ Of old John Brown my song shall be: 
An upright, downright man was he, 
Who, when he saw a thing to do, 

Went right ahead and put it through, 
Put it through.” 


That is the first stanza. Now listen to the eighth and 


ninth :— 
“To stay his hand and stop his mouth, 
They seized and hung him at the South. 
His mouth is hushed, his hand is still; 


But old John Brown they could not kill, 
u Could not kill, 
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“For now the soul of old John Brown 
Through all the North goes marching on: 
With wild hurrahs and roll of drums 
And roar of cannon, lo, it comes! . 

Lo, it comes!” 


Dr. Furness’s preaching was not—I think I quote 
myself and not another—a circle with one centre, but 
an ellipse with two. The two centres were first, the 
naturalness and authenticity of the New Testament ac- 
count of Jesus, involving his own naturalness; and, sec- 
ond, the abolition of slavery. Your Philadelphia was a 
good place for his anti-slavery education. For here lived 
his friend Lucretia Mott; here Garrison on his way from 
Baltimore, where he had been imprisoned, to Boston, 
where he was to found the Liberator a few weeks later, 
found his first cordial greeting; here in 1833 was held 
the first meeting of the American Anti-slavery Society ; 
here in 1838 Pennsylvania Hall was burned by a pro- 
slavery mob. Perhaps it was this crowning wickedness 
which shaped his course for him beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. Writing me a few years before his death, he 
said: ‘‘I kicked against the pricks for five years, more 
or less, after the formation (in 1833) of the American 
Anti-slavery Society. Folk rank me now with the old 
abolitionists; but I have always considered myself an 
eleventh-hour man in the sacred cause, without the 
excuse of the men in the parable, that no one had called 
them. ‘The one voice was calling me, and I tried not to 
hear.’’ Dr. Furness’s temperament and tastes were not 
such as to incline him to the ranks of a crusade recruited 
from all sorts and conditions of men, the rougher the 
more numerous. But, if he was not one of the vanguard, 
certainly he was not far behind their dangerous post. 
There was personal danger, but of this he knew little or 
nothing; and, if he had been perfectly aware of it, the 
desertion of his friends would have been a much more 
deterrent influence. This, too, was feared more than 
it was actually suffered. ‘‘Through all the excitement,” 
says my letter, ‘‘my personal relations with the members 
of my church were wonderfully preserved. .. . I assumed 
that my hearers all agreed with me at heart. I thank 
God I lived in those days. I had every reason to be 
patient with my hearers, conscious of my own dilatori- 
ness.’’ Here was the triumph of conviction, of sincerity, 
of the truth spoken in love. But, if there was little open 
rupture, there was much criticism and objection, much 
slackening loyalty and social disesteem. I have reason to 
believe that the young minister’s courage was much 
more severely tested than his modesty allows. And it 
is certain that the patience of his pro-slavery parishion- 
ers was severely taxed. Coleridge declared that, if he 
lived in Cornwall, he would preach fifty-two sermons a 
year against wreckers; and Dr. Furness earned or got 
the reputation of being about equally insistent in regard 
to slavery. ‘‘I look upon my adhesion to the anti-slavery 
cause,” he wrote me, ‘‘as my first religious experience.”’ 
(This confession is the more interesting because his two 
principal books on the New Testament were already 
written.) ‘‘My sermons,’’ he continued, ‘‘ceased to be 
perfunctory. I was hardly out of the pulpit before [ 
longed to get into it.’ Maria Weston Chapman speaks 
of him as ‘‘coming at length into practical fellowship with 
the abolitionists.” With his distrust of all organization, 
more than that was for him quite impossible. The 
proudest recollection of his life was the meeting of the 
American Anti-slavery Society in New York in 1850,— 
an event which was embroidered by the Rynders mob. 
‘*Never before or since,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘have I been so deeply 
moved as on that occasion. Depths were stirred in me 
never before reached.” Lucretia Mott, whose quiet 
courage during the progress of the mob was not to be 
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excelled, was one of Dr. Furness’s most valued friends,— 
an equal passion for the emancipation of the slave their 
closest bond. Another bound to him in the same way 
was Mary Grew. Charles Sumner was another friend, and 
after the Brooks assault on Sumner in 1856 the great 
senator came to Philadelphia as the guest of Dr. Fur- 
ness; and they went into the interior together, if haply 
the strength of the hills might give back Sumner to him- 
self. John Brown was hanged Dec. 2, 1859; and on the 
15th of that month George William Curtis came to Phila- 
delphia on an agreement to give a lecture on ‘‘The Present 
Aspect of the Slavery Question.””’ A mob was threat- 
ened; and among Mr. Curtis’s friends the question was 
raised whether he should substitute another lecture, say 
“Contemporary Art in Europe.” Dr. Furness, with 
whom Mr. Curtis was staying, agreed with him that the 
lecture announced must be given,—that and no other; 
and it was so, Dr. and Mrs. Furness walking to the hall 
with Mr. Curtis, innocent of six revolvers in the pockets 
of the friends who walked close beside them. It was 
from Dr. Furness that I had the story of this imposing 
armament, and there was that in his way of telling it that 
suggested that his peace principles were in abeyance not 
only at the time, but in his “‘emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.””". Six hundred policemen held the mob at bay, 
but could not prevent it from enforcing the doctrine of 
the lecture with some bottles of vitriol and a good many 
bricks and stones. Those also were the times that tried 
men’s souls. P 

The other centre of Dr. Furness’s elliptical engross- 
ment became the only one when grim-visaged war had 
smoothed his wrinkled front, with slavery in the deep 
bosom buried of that gulf which its own hands had made. 
The ellipse became a circle, the centre from which radi- 
ated every main line of thought and purpose,—the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, and the sweet natural human- 
ity of the life which Jesus lived. Few lives have been so 
unified as was Dr. Furness’s by a course of study flowing 
with unabated energy for more than sixty years. Six 
or eight major books and scores of lesser books and pam- 
phiets, to say nothing of innumerable sermons, were the 
literary products which this current bore along. In 
January, 1834, the prelusive note was sounded; and 
in 1894 he wrote me: “‘Do read the sermon I send you. I 
have tried ever so many times before to tell the story of 
the resurrection of Jesus, but never with so much satis- 
faction.” Each time he thought he did it better than 
the last, only to become soon dissatisfied, and set out 
upon another quest. Said Michel Angelo in his old age, 
“‘I carry my satchel still.” With Dr. Furness it was not 
otherwise than so,— 


“ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade 
With a fresh, onward impulse.” . .. “ 


He seldom preached during his later years without recur- 
ring to some aspect of his beloved scheme of thought. 
He said to me about 1870: “‘I suppose you write a good 
many sermons. I write only one, but I keep on writing 
it over.” ‘There was some humorous exaggeration here, 
but a good caricature, which was better than a flattering 
and insipid portrait of the essential fact. There was a 
pathetic quality in this long insistence, especially when 
he came to feel that it was a losing battle, after all. Often 
this feeling shadowed the brightness of his later letters 
to me with a mournful cloud, and sometimes from the 
bosom of the cloud there was a sharp flash of indignant 
accusation of the faithless time. I have imagined that 
for a few years before his death the unique impressive- 
ness of his serene and beautiful old age secured for him 
the hearing that he craved to a degree that his charac- 
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teristic thought as such could not have done; but I trust 
he did not so interpret what appeared to be a wider 
interest and r . Those would have been dull, 
indeed, who did not find themselves responsive to his 
beautiful enthusiasm and his generous anxiety to have 
others share his thought, not that he would have do- 
minion over their faith, but that he would be a helper 
of their joy. 

Do I depreciate the value of this lifelong devotion to 
an ideal conception of the Gospels, and the Person who 
illuminates their every page? Such devotion does not 
depend for its significance on the reality of those objects 
to which it. directs its gaze. It would divinize the be- 
holder, were those objects an hallucination of the behold- 
ing mind. But, whatever unreality inhered in Dr. Fur- 
ness’s critical methods and results, hardly can we exag- 
gerate their elements of permanence and their provisional 
significance for contemporary thought. I think it quite 
impossible to overrate the influence of his contribution 
on the Unitarian mind. How much it had on other 
minds I cannot even guess. I should say it was immense 
if I felt that I had any right to credit to his genial and 
persuasive influence the wide-spread growth in all the 
older churches of opinions similar to his. 


“Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed”’; 


and they germinate in many different soils, and with their 
beauty and their fragrance please the grateful sense of 
many who have waited for such virtues long, not knowing 
what they missed. But nowhere do I find them grow- 
ing so tenderly and gracefully as in the sunny exposure 
of Dr. Furness’s own garden, tended so carefully and long. 
Students on these lines have found Dr. Furness’s method 
analogous to that of Paulus, which afforded Strauss in 
his epoch-making ‘‘Leben Jesu”? much pleasant excita- 
tion of the gayer sort. The method of Paulus was to 
explain away the supernatural elements of the New Tes- 
tament into purely natural occurrences. ‘Therefore, it 
had something in common with Dr. Furness’s method. 
But in the working of this method Dr. Furness differed 
from Paulus as Shelley (if I should not say Burns) from 
the platitudinous Tupper. Moreover, I was assured by 
Dr. Furness that his method was not consciously derived 
from Paulus in any manner or degree. The essential 
quality of this method was as anti-supernaturalist as 
Theodore Parker’s or John Fiske’s. Dr. Furness insisted 
on nothing else so much as on the naturalness of Jesus 
and his miracles of speech and healing; and, as purely 
natural events, the miracles of Jesus cease to bear witness 
to the supernatural character of Jesus and Christianity as 
absolutely as if they had never happened. As extraordi- 
nary facts, it must be confessed that some of the New 
Testament occurrences have taken on of late a fresh color 
of verisimilitude from the occult side of life that the psy- 
chologists have been developing in the course of recent 
years. But. I donot think that Dr. Furness would have 
received with cordiality such Danaiins as James and 
Myers, bringing gifts confirmatory of his method. He 
found the wonder-working power of Jesus’ inherent in 
his moral excellence, and hey do not appear to have 


discovered any special aptitude of good men as such for ~ 


working wonders. the contrary, this aptitude does 
not disdain such sordid vehicles as ‘‘Sludge, the Medium.” 
No, Dr. Furness would not have found in the new ‘‘oc- 
cultism’’ any veracious correspondence with his own 
type of eae = Vet it whi seem that, if the see 
once a wonder-working power of goodness in world, — 
9 should not be without some sign and confirmation 

it now. PP nett og 

But the influence of Dr. Furness on these lines was out 
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of all proportion with its direct immediacy. For a long 
time it made it possible for many Unitarians to accept 
the New Testament healings, resurrections, etc., as natural 
wonders, some of them fondly imagining that from such 
natural wonders they could infer a supernatural reve- 
lation. But this book-keeping by double entry had in 
it no staying quality, and meantime the predicate ‘‘nat- 
ural’? made easy for many others the passage to the 
frankest doubt of the reality of the more wonderful 
occurrences. When men say or feel, ‘‘The less miracle, 
the better,’ however their acceptance of certain narra- 
tives may place them formally with the supernaturalists, 
their hearts are already in the highlands of the anti- 
supernaturalist. When Dr. Furness did his best to make 
the New Testament miracles seem natural, and set aside 
as unhistorical those that proved intractable to his philos- 
opher’s stone, he builded better than he knew. Invest- 
ing the words ‘‘nature”’ and ‘‘natural’’ with a wondrous 
and beguiling charm, he removed from them the curse 
under which they had groaned so long. With much 
calling of things ‘‘natural” came the necessity for many 
of making them so, not only in word, but in very deed 
and truth. Hence the unconscious first, and then the con- 
scious, thinking of his followers grew at length into the 
logical coherency and symmetry of a consistent anti- 
supernaturalistic doctrine of God’s ways with men. 

But these considerations do not by any means exhaust 
the benefits that have accrued to us from Dr. Furness’s 
treatment of the New Testament. Many of his inter- 
pretations are very real helps to a better understanding 
of the Gospels; and, even where they are not, their poetic 
beauty and ingenious felicity are a perpetual charm. 
If the things did not happen so, we are tempted to say, 
they should have happened so. How dramatic some 
of these readings, as where the ‘‘ Peace, be still!’’ of Jesus 
is diverted from the storm to his disciples, and where 
“This is my body! ‘This is my blood!” are startled ex- 
clamations wrung from the prophetic soul of Jesus by 
a sudden divination of his impending fate! 
it must be remembered that much of Dr. Furness’s criti- 
cism was opposed to crude assumptions of deliberate 
forgery and to theories of dogmatic purpose in the Gos- 
pels, selecting and creating their material. On the first 
line he won a perfect, on the second only a partial, vic- 
tory. The last years of his life coincided with the ad- 
vancing critical persuasion that the ascription of dog- 
matic tendency to the Gospels had been much overdone, 
particularly as regards the Synoptics. The Fourth Gos- 
pel makes a party by itself. At the same time the doc- 
tor’s easy, confident transition from the naive, uncal- 
culating simplicity and sincerity of the Gospels to the 
actualness of the things reported has not been justified 
by the most recent studies, though I think the swing 
away from him will be corrected by an inevitable recoil. 
It will, however, be established that the natural selection 
of a growing legend may be as simple and naive as any 
possible product of the most unstudied individual nar- 
rator. What could be more naive than some of Dr. Fur- 
ness’s own transformations of the New Testament stories? 
I recall one of these that was very magical in its effect 
on the story of Jesus with the doctors in the temple. I 
told him afterward that this passage was the most in- 
structive part of his address. Therein I saw a bit of gos- 
pel-making—the Gospel according to St. William,—a 
complete transformation of the material in hand, but 
perfectly unconscious and sincere. And so I told him 
he had made it easier for me to see how the Gospels had 
undergone the most positive transformations in the course 
of their original aggregation without the least dishonesty 
and with little consciousness of a dogmatic tendency. 

As for the personality of Jesus as it emerged from its 
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long hiding in the sweet-scented cave of Dr. Furness’s 
imaginative mind, its correspondence with the historical 
fact was no proper measure of its devout engagement 
for the reader’s heart and life. No painter ever painted 
the Madonna with a more reverent hand. And _ his 
picture, unsurpassed for tenderness and grace, has much 
of virile force and masterful authority. The idealist is 
bound to be idealistic in his recovery of Jesus’ image 
from the confusing mass of traditional obscuration; and 
it was a piece of singular good fortune that Dr. Furness’s 
idealism was tempered in the fires of the great anti- 
slavery reform, so that he could not be contented with 
such a conception of Jesus as is satisfying to the con- 
ventional pietist, but must have a reformer whom the 
face of Garrison or Parker could not make ashamed. 

In Hawthorne's ‘‘Recollections of a Gifted Woman,” 
where he is writing of Delia Bacon, the pathetic harbinger 
of so many who have wasted their substance on the Ba- 
conian authorship of Shakespeare’s: plays, he says that, 
‘‘when she passed into a better world, he knows not 
why we should hesitate to believe that the immortal 
poet may have met her on the threshold, and led her 
in, reassuring her with friendly and comfortable words, 
and thanking her (yet with a smile of gentle humor in 
his eyes at the thought of certain mistaken speculations) 
for having interpreted him so well.” But how much 
more beautful and honorable was Dr. Furness’s interpre- 
tation of his master spirit! Those who have hailed Jesus 
as the highest God have not approached him with ampler 
reverence or more perfect love. And I know not why 
we should hesitate to believe that the Great Teacher, 
to interpret whose lessons was his purest joy, in some 
seclusion of the heavenly house, has perhaps met our 
noble friend, reassuring him with sweet and comforta- 
ble words, and thanking him (it may be with a smile of 
gentle humor in his eyes) for an interpretation of his life 
which, whatever its approximation to reality, for gener- 
ous and lofty admiration never has been and never can 
be surpassed. 


Spiritual Life. 


Count no duty too‘little, no round of life too small, no 
work too low, if it comes in thy way, since God thinks so 
much of it as to send his angels to guard thee in it.— 
Mark Guy Pearse? 

a 

When a friend of mine is taken into the next life, 
I do not ask to know if he is at once happy. I ask only 
to know if he has gone into the discipline of perfect 
justice. I would not be afraid to give up_my dearest 
to that.—Thomas Starr King. 

ws 


I see beginnings in man, no end; wrestling, not achieve- 
ment; unfolding, not maturity. Still he sighs for light, 
more light. Upon the borders of the grave he stands 
and stretches out his hands to infinity and eternity, for 
light, for progress, for new fields resplendent with ever- 
lasting light and glory.—Orille Dewey. 

wt 


Find that which you would lay down your life for, 
and you find that which will hold your soul in life for- 
ever and ever. Find it in the present, and the light of 
your discovery will fall back across the past to reveal 
the deathlessness of every noble soul, and forward into 
the future to reveal how no one of such souls could live 
on alone, but must live in the likeness of him who said, 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.”” —Au- 
gustus M. Lord. , 
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Christizn Missions in Indiz. |# 2 Hinds, working in our East End siums, 3 The spiritual Life of the missioners was 

Aa with all their filth and overcrowding and looked upon as actually lower than 

Christian missioners there, in the opinion drunkenness and debauchery and foul lan- the spiritual life of the best Indian priests. It 

of the imteligent men of India, have iziled guage and immorality, were to go back and may be the actual Indian priests that some 

for various reasons, and will fail absolutely | relate stories from his work there as if these Gf them knew or the ideal priests of whom 
30 long 2s the present conditions exist. | Hosies were typical of English iife! they read. 

In the first place, the Christian missioner | Again ome of the most serious allegations | I well remember a discussion taking place 

takes up the position that Christianity is the | agzimet Christian missioners relates to the|on the veranda of one of the state bunga- 
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only true religion, and that all worship of 


men themselves. The ordinary missionary 


God im amy other way is “heathen idolatry.” | has wery Sttle spiritual influence with the | 
The Hindu, who has studied the refigions and | higher asses of the Hindus, and this for | was quite an unimportant factor so far as 


philosophies of the West far more deeply than 

the average Western, asks 2t once which 

Christian religion is the only and true one. 
He sees Roman Catholics denying salva- 


| personal reasons, 


lows, where 2 number of high officals were 
gathered. They all agreed that Christianity 


the conversion of the upper classes was con- 


| 1. He is usually an Anglo-Indian, and no| cerned. It was, from the point of view of 
one who has not stayed for some little time | the missioner, “a failure.” 


in India can quite understand what that 


tion to all Protestants, and many Protestants | means. The line of xia] demarcation which 


“Now just tell me why?’ I asked. 
“Weil,” replied one, “the work of the 


labelling the head of the Christian Church is drawn between Indians and Anglo-Indians | Christian missionaries among the outcasts 
of Rome the “antichrist”; and, 2s 2 sound | is as deep as it is sharp You cam hardly | and famine-stricken is excellent, and cannot 
business man, he shrinks from taking such | be 2 social comrade of the Indian people and | but be admised. These poor wretches have 


tremendous risks as are held out to him by 
eithes party if he joms the other, He 
sees that, from thes own statements, his 
tisk, to take Paley’s point of view, is no 
greater if he joims neither than if he joins 
esther; and, since he cannot join both, he re- 
fuses even to consider the question of giving 
up his ancestral faith for one which is still in 
the seething pot of Western thought. 

Again, all high-caste Hindus are alienated 
by the arrogant condemnation of Hinduism 
by the missioners, who are far more ignorant 
oi the Sh4astras and the Vedas than the Hindus 
are of the Bible. The missioners xem to 
forget that the sacred books of the East are 
full of sublime teaching, and lay down pre- 
cepts 23 loity as any which the West are in 
the habit of practising. 

When 2 missioner, more full of zeal than 
discretion or knowledge, begins his mission 
by publicly maligning the heroes of popular 
Veneration, when he considers that Chris- 
tianity can be advanced by holding up to 
contempt the stories of intrigues, for 
which have become woven about the fife of 
Krishna, he is only building up agzinst his 
creed an impenctrable wall A silent pity. It 
would he as if some missioner came into the 
matket-place of an English town and blas- 
Phhemed agzinst the Christian {2ith by gloat- 
ing over the faults of David or Moses or Abra- 
ham or Jad, or maliciously ridiculed the 
stories A Jonah and Joshua or Jericho, 

It must never be forgotten that high-caste 
Hindus are as religious, devout, and as con- 
servatively devoted to their religion and as in- 
tellectually acquainted with its teaching as 
are Christians in England with theirs; while 
they are exceedingly sensitive and feel with a 
keen sense of being hurt in a tender place any 
public sight that may be levelled against 
their creed of against the herves of their the- 
ogy 


Again, too, high-caste Hindus consider that 
missioners are not only ignorant, hut dishon- 
est, because Hindus read the missionary re- 
ports, and see that therein they and their relig- 
ion are maligned, ‘They see that to get funds 
fon missionary work it is necessary nowadays 
to use startling colors, and lay them on 
thickly, with the result that to English au- 
diences missionaries i 


ate given as typical illustrations of Indian 


life, whereas they give as false a picture as | daughters taking up the trade of a barmaid!|tent to Jearn 


| retain social intescuurse with the English 
Fical class. 

A missionary of good class is usually in 
_wuch with Anglo-Indian offical life He 
| mixes with the officers and their families, he 
joius the gymkanas and clubs, and, therefore, 
| at once he comes ou to the other side of the 
\road. However good he may be, however 
learnest, however charitable, he is looked 
lupon ag an Anglo-Indian; and, under the 
| present state of affairs, this puts a barrier in 
| the way of his being 2 comrade of the people 
or getting to understand the inner thought 
| of the people, 

| 2 The habits of the Christian missioner 
\are usually lower in some ways than the 
[nee eee 16 suppoethaaiee 
to convert, Again and 2gzin 2 man in the 
| position of a prime minister or a judge or a 
pleader has said to me: “Would you send an 
East-end coster to 2ddress the members of 
| the University of Oxford in order to convert 
| them to Christianity?” Would you consider 
that 2 man who dropped his h’s or put them 
in the wrong place would be a fitting advo- 
cate to 2 county family audience? 

“We always bathe before we eat. Your 
missionaries do not consider it essential to 
their ideas A Ciquette. We always change 
our cothes and put on 2 clean garment to 
eat in. Your missionaries do not mind st- 
ting down to dinner in the dothes in which 
they have walked the streets. We allow no 
dead body to touch our hands, Your mis- 
stonaties do not scruple to put them within 
their lips; and more, too, your missionaries 
are conrupting our young men by trying to 
teach them that the spirit of humaneness is 
unimportant, and that the sanctity of life is 
4 chimera, and that animals may be slaugh- 
tered and eaten, wholly regardless of their ouf- 
ferings, # long only as the appetite of man 
is pampered.” 

This was not said out of mere spite or 
spleenish invective; but everywhere 1 found 
the same deep-seated belief that the practice 
A Christian missioners was w much lower 
in the matter of actual cleanliness and hu- 
maneness in eating and drinking and bathing 
that it was felt that it would be an actual deg- 
ratation to become a Christian, Is it any 
wonder that the aristocratic Hindus of India 
look upon the adoption of 


in the same way that the scions of English | 


aristocracy wold look upon one of their 


nothing to lose and perhaps a little to gain 
by becoming Christians, and, therefore, among 
them the missionaries have some success; 
but, among the higher classes, to become 
Christian means a loss of position, loss of all 
Old safeguards, loss of all family friendships,— 
maybe loss of wife and children and par- 
ents,—and, finally, 2 moral deterioration in 
general habits of life.” 

“Your missionaries,” said another, “are 
extremely nice fellows, jolly fellows to talk 
to, courteous, kindly, gentlemanly fellows; 
but I should no more think of learning spir- 
itual truths from them than I should go to 
an English military officer and ask him to do 
4 surgical operation for me, simply because 
he happened to be courteous and kindly and 
gentlemanly.” ... 


In England we expect our spiritual teachers 
to be good tennis players, and many a story 
pictures the curate as winning his way to the 
hearts of his parishioners by means of the 
dexterity and power of his fists; but in 
India this is not s. The Hindus expect 
from their spiritual teachers a constant de- 
votion to the gentler virtues, such as those 
enumerated by Paul when he was writing to 
Timothy. : 

As I look back upon my sojourn in India, 
and as 3 mix to-day with numbers of Hindus 


that herein we 
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praised the beautiful teeth, while his dis- 


ciples could see nothing but the carcass of the 


dead dog lying in the street of Jerusalem. 
We must first of all learn what is good in 
Hinduism, and not condemn out of our own 
mouths the goodness of God by denying that 
he has revealed himself to the millions of the 
East. 

We must never forget that even our own 
ancestors were won from their pagan prac- 
tices by having their festivals hallowed and 
sanctified with a benediction instead of hav- 
ing them ridiculed and destroyed by dog- 
matic arrogance. 

In short, therefore, the first lesson to learn 
must be that it is better to be a good Hindu 
than a bad Christian. ‘The second lesson 
must be that men should be sent out who 
are superior in saintly habits of devotion to 
the spiritual teachers whom they wish to 
convert, and these only. One ignorant dog- 
matic man, wanting in spirituality, will do 
more to lower the prestige of the Christian 
ideal than ten righteous men will do to raise 
it.— Josiah Oldfield, in the Hibbert Journal. 


The Blacklisting of Drunkards.* 


There are four distinct methods of com- 
bating the evils of intemperance, ‘The first 
method is to attack the saloon itself, and 
seek to curb its power or to abolish it alto- 
gether, on the plea that it is wholly evil, and 
therefore deserves extinction, and that, if 
there are no places where liquor can be 
bought, no one can acquire the drink habit, 
The second method is to attempt the punish- 
ment of those who “drink to excess,” and 
render them less harmful to society on the 
plea that it is not the use, but the abuse of 
liquor which constitutes the evil of intemper- 
ance, and that, if we could eliminate from 
the patrons of saloons those unequal to self- 
control, we should place the whole subject 
on the right basis. ‘This method leads to two 
forms of legislation and philanthropic effort, 
which will be noted later, ‘The third method 
of combating the evils of intemperance is 
that of creating a class of people (which, it is 
hoped, will ultimately form the great majority 
of mankind) who are total abstainers, and 
thus to seek the extinction of the saloon by 
depriving it of the means of support, since, if 
there are no people or only a very few people 
to use intoxicants except for illness, the de- 
mand for their sale will cease to exceed that 
of any ordinary drug, The fourth method is 
to ereate agencies of social service which shall 
supply “substitutes for the saloon” in coffee- 
houses and entertainment places where all 
that makes the saloon attractive as a social 
centre shall be provided, but the element of 
intoxicants left out, ‘The first method has 
heen dwelt upon in the preceding articles, 
We now consider the second; namely, the 
punishment of the drunkard, A curious 
wave of legal enactments directed to this end 
is now sweeping over the world, Word comes 
from Constantinople that the most drastic 
laws are being enforced against the recent 
increasing encroachments upon the inherited 
total abstinence of Mohammedans, Contrary 


* Article VIII. in thelseries upon “The Saloon and 
do with it,” to be published under the f 
oN ll 
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to their religion and against all former experi- 
ence, the evil of drunkenness has been in- 
creasing among the ‘Turks until the heads of 
the government have taken alarm, ‘They 
do not wish to gain that accompaniment of 
Christian civilization. ‘The order has gone 
forth, therefore, and is being carried out re- 
lentlessly, that any soldier found drinking 
shall be imprisoned forty-five days for the 
first offence, and severely flogged for the sec- 
ond; that any officer guilty of drinking shall 
be degraded to the ranks; that the police 
shall confiscate and destroy all intoxicants 
found in grocery stores; and that a ‘black 
list’ shall be prepared and submitted to the 
sultan, including all officials and others found 
guilty of drinking. 

Germany also is blacklisting her drunkards, 
But in this case it is not, as with the Turks, a 
list of all who drink, but only of those who 
drink to excess, ‘Town officers are to fur- 
nish a list of all the “hard drinkers” of the 
town to the local medical board, who are to di- 
agnose these ‘‘patients,” and report to proper 
authorities for their future care, ‘It is 
hoped,” says the report embodying these par- 
ticulars, that in this way “the black sheep 
will be weeded out by submitting them to a 
strict course of treatment,’? A commentator 
adds that ‘perhaps the process would be a 
little more economical’ if the patients “were 
caught when they were black lambs,” 

England has entered upon a very impor- 
tant and stringent regulation for the punish- 
ment of drunkenness, ‘The ‘Habitual Drunk- 
ards Licensing Act,’’ recently enacted, pro- 
vides for the registry, with minute deserip- 
tion and ‘‘photograph, where procurable,” of 
all persons declared upon conviction of the 
court to be “habitual drunkards,” It is made 
a punishable misdemeanor to sell any liquor at 
all to such a person within three years of the 
entry of his or her name upon this black list, 
All dealers in intoxicants are furnished with 
the names of those in their locality thus pre- 
scribed, Moreover, for a husband or wife to 
be placed on that list gives the other partner 
to the marriage what amounts to a “cheap 
and easy” divorce; namely, a ‘separation 
order” from the magistrate, on proof satis» 
factory to him that the prescribed person 
really belongs on the list of habitual drunk- 
ards Still more important is the application 
of this act to clubs, whether of rich or of poor 
members, The determination of IHnglish 
officials and people to enforce a law once 
passed makes this experiment in legislation 
a matter of universal interest, It must be 
noted that it constitutes a wholly new de» 
parture in Anglo-Saxon legislation, We have 
never before set it down in law that it was an 
offence punishable in justice to be an habitual 
drunkard, We have had statutes making 
drunkenness, plus ‘disorderly conduct” and 
plus ‘neglect and non-support of family’ and 
plus “rioting and noise’ that constituted a 
“public nuisance,” acrime, But the fact that 
aman was a “hard drinker” has never before 
this in Hnglish or American law constituted a 
crime or even a misdemeanor, ‘The subjects 
of this law are called in Hngland ‘Ritchie's 
lambs," after the author of the act, Already 
the difficulty of applying adequate testa to de- 
termine who should be blacklisted makes the 
enforcement of the act a difficult but, to the 
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British nerve, not an impossible task, It re- 
minds us of the ancient Greek law, which 
punished a man twice over for committing a 
crime when intoxicated, “once for having 
done the deed, and again for having volun- 
tarily placed himself in a condition in which it 
is common to commit offences.” This pun- 
ishment of the drunkard is one way of apply- 
ing the second method of combating the 
evils of intemperance spoken of above, In 
Article IX,, another, that of segregating the 
victims of the drink habit, will be discussed, 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 


The Emerson Centennial, 


The plans and programme for the Emer- 
son Memorial School, which is to be held in 
Boston and Concord in July, are nearly per- 
fected, ‘The school will open on Monday, 
July 13, immediately after the close of the 
National Educational Convention in Bos- 
ton, and continue three weeks, ‘There will 
be thirty lectures, covering the various as- 
pects of Emerson's life and work, The 
morning lectures will be given in Concord, 
and the evening lectures in Boston, ‘Two 
afternoons will be devoted to memories of 
Iimerson by men and women who were 
personal friends of the great thinker; and 
there will be throughout the period of the 
school special Sunday services, with sets 
mons or addresses by eminent lovers of 
Emerson, Detailed information concern. 
ing tickets and other points will be furnished 
by the secretary of the committee, Mr, 
David Greene Haskins, Jr, § ‘Tremont 
Street, Boston, The quick and easy rail- 
road and trolley connections will make it 
convenient for visitors to take lodgings in 
Lexington, Bedford, or Cambridge, as well 
as in Concord or Boston, ‘The following 
partial list of the lectures and lecturers will 
give an idea of the broad character and scope 
of the school = 

President J, G. Schurman, ‘The Philoso» 
phy of Rmerson’; Trank B, Sanborn, “Tim: 
ergon and the Concord School of Philosophy” ; 
Rev, S, M, Crothers, “The Poetry of Kmer- 
son"; William M, Salter, ‘“Imerson’s Aim 
and Method in Social Reform’; Rey, Charles 
I, Dole, ‘Emerson, the Puritan’; Dr, Rd- 
ward W, Emerson, ‘The Religion of Kimer- 
aon’; Rey, Samuel A, Mliot, ‘iimerson and 
Harvard’; Charles Malloy, ‘The Sphinx’; 
William Tloyd Garrison, “‘Hmerson and the 
Anti-slavery Movement’; Moorfield Storey, 
‘Tmerson and the Civil War’; Rev, BB, 
Trueblood, “Emerson and the Inner Light’; 
Rev, John W, Chadwick, ‘The Simpler 
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helpless against the corruption around him, 
baffled and discouraged by trouble, is turned 
at once into the head of the State, with the 
power and will to act in a crisis, is told with 
much dramatic force. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor is a clean, capable, handsome young 
fellow, with a brain, a heart, a conscience, 
and a girl able to help that conscience out- 
when necessary. The love-making of two 
minor characters is reminiscent of Mr. Carryl’s 
fun-making qualities, but the comedy is justi- 
fied because it is amusing. 


Emerson”; Henry D. Lloyd, ‘Emerson's 
Wit and Humor”; Percival Chubb, “Em- 
erson’s Spiritual Leadership in England”; 
Prof. Kuno Francke, ‘“Emerson’s Debt to 
Germany and Germany’s Debt to Emer- 
son”; George Willis Cooke, ‘Emerson and 
the Transcendental Movement”; William 
R, Thayer, ‘“‘Emerson’s Gospel of Individ- 
ualism’’; Prof. Charles F. Richardson, ‘“Em- 
erson’s Place in American Literature’; 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer, ‘Emerson, the 
Seer of Democracy’; Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, “Emerson and Carlyle’; Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, “Emerson the Man.” Other 
addresses will be by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Dr. Francis E. 
Abbot, Joel Benton., and Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt. 


PuTNAM PLACE. By Grace Lathrop Col- 
lin. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Putnam Place is an eddy in the stream of 
town life, an end in itself leading nowhere, 
where the sidewalks are considered rather as 
conveniences for reaching neighbors’ houses 
than as paths to the main street. The people 


Literature. 


mutual interest. Each house has its history, 
each family its romance or tragedy. One 
feels himself a neighbor as he reads and enjoys 
the glimpse into the lives of others. Humor 
and pathos mingle as they do in life, the one 


JouN PERcYFIELD. By C. Hanford Hen- 
derson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr Henderson has discovered a 
charming medium for presenting to the world 
his ideals of genuine manhood and woman- 
hood, as well as his theories of education 
and social democracy. The love-story is of | 
the simplest character, but it has a tender 
ness and reality that more than make up for 
the lack of dramatic complications and cli- 
maxes. John Percyfield is an aristocrat, 
bred with exceptional advantages and oppor- 
tunities, whose democratic theories make him 
® worker in a very real sense. ‘To believe 
in excellence is to be an aristocrat. To be- 
lieve in it for all people is to be a democrat.” 
Mr. Henderson believes firmly in the value of 
inherited culture as wellastraining. “It takes 
more than one generation to turn a plough- 
horse into a thorough-bred.” The charm of 
his book is not all in the persuasiveness with 
which he sets forth his opinions. It isa pict- 
ure of the life that most of us would like to 
lead if we had but the chance,—the life in 
which human relations are sweet, wholesome, 
and natural, and the right balance between 
study, enjoyment of nature, physical activity, 
and social service exactly maintained. The 
general tone of the book is light, graced with 
sentiment and reflection; but the charm of the 
style does not conceal the serious theories 


pression left by the reading is that of the in- 
finite importance of each humble life. The 
book is one to be read leisurely, sympatheti- 
cally, as one reads Cranford or Oldfield, and 
it has something of the same charm. 


The Magazines. 


The May Century contains a remarkable 
article written by Mr. Arthur Schneider, 
the America artist, who has spent more than 
a year with the sultan of Morocco, teaching 
him to draw. Such an intimacy was never 
known before between an Eastern despot 
and an American citizen. Some of the royal 
student’s work has been herewith produced, 


Good Housekeeping for May shows that 
this popular magazine is not falling behind 
its own record in the production of interest- 
ing stories and valuable information. A 
paper by Dr. A, S. Atkinson makes one feel 
that it is the rankest carelessness to eat any 
kind of raw vegetables that have not been 
washed under the personal supervision of the 
eater. Clifton Johnson gives an interest- 
ing illustrated sketch of John Burroughs, 
: Prof. Amy Bernardy writes about a social 
of the writer. Occasionally one feels the! visit with Marconi, White House hospital- 
limitation of the autobiographical form. | ity is described by a Washington writer, and 
For instance, it would hardly be in good taste | there are other interesting articles. 


for a man to insist so much upon his own The World’s Work for May is full of arti- 
good breeding and excellent manners. Nor cles brimming with practical and human 
could one quite explain the manner in which |interest. There is something stirring about 
he makes Scotland’s unsuspected love for | its bie ene 2 of the Aetipe =~ eee 

i 0 ee se t into the buildin cities 
him so plainly evident to the reader. se Fe Lge Si the subvibg ier aien 
rapid transit problem, the setting forth of 
American op 
subjects of hardly less importance. Hutch- 


THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Carryl, like Miss Das- 
kam, thinks that making a success in one 
form of literary effort is good reason for try- 
ing another; but, now that he has shown 
such strength in novel-writing, one may hope 
that he will not be in haste to desert the new 
field. His story is a capital one. It has 
many of the elements of a good short story, 


in the poorer districts of a great city, entitled 
“The Earnestness that wins Wealth.” Ray- 
mond Stevens’s article touching the work 
of business engineers is very interesting, and 
will be quite new to many readers. 


One of the stirring articles which show 
people that deeds of heroism are n 
confined to times of we 5 t Pace? f Irving 
and indeed it first appeared as a magazine anit Fa ie iil Sia ee 
venture in the Smart Set. The series of hap-| nature who are 4 oe beginning outdoor 
penings by which the lieutenant governor, | walks will enjoy E. H. Baynes’s study of 


who live there are bound together by ties of | 


never far from the other; and the final im-| 
| peditions than anything else. M. de Mor- 


portunities in China, and other} 
ins Hapgood contributes a study of workers | 
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frogs. The fiction of the number is by Eden 
Phillpotts, Elliott Flower, Forrest Cris- 
sey, and Melville Barclay. There is a 
charming page of prize photographs of 
mothers and children, two romantic bits of 
history telling “How President Jackson 
won his wife’ and describing ‘Adventures 
of the Crown Jewels of France.” There 
are poems by Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Madison Cawein, and John Kendrick Bangs, 
and four pages of striking spring fashions by 
Miss Gould. 


Records oj the Past is publishing a series 
of valuable articles about the work under- 
taken and carried on by the German Orien- 
tal Society in the East. The systematic 
excavations of the ruins of Babylon is an 
undertaking the magnitude of which can 
hardly be realized even by those most famil- 
iar with historical research. The articles 
began with the preliminary report as offi- 
cially published by the German Oriental 
Society, to which an outline sketch of the 
history of ancient Babylonia served as an 
introduction, This was followed in Feb- 
tuary by an account of the conception and 
organization of the work at Nippur, written 
by Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D., direc- 
tor of the expedition, whose book on these 
explorations has done more to extend the 
knowledge of the possibilities of such ex- 


gan, the distinguished explorer, who is 
excavating the ruins of Susa, discovered 
there the code of laws of Hammurabi, 2250 
B.C. This is the oldest collection of public 
laws that has yet been discovered. The 
March number is entirely given over to a 
translation of the code made from the 
German translation of Dr. Hugo Winck- 
ler. Clarence S. Fisher of the University 
of Pennsylvania writes on the architecture 
of Nippur for the April number. Thus 
the second volume of this magazine proves 
its value to all who are interested in the 
subjects indicated by its name. 


The leading article in the April number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra is a_ biographical 
sketch of Prof. Edwards Amasa Park. It 
is a vivid picture of him as a lecturer on 
theology and a great preacher in the pulpit. 
It describes his fascination for the students: 
“traversing opinions long held impregna- 
ble, defining anew old positions, analyzing 
views of opponents as with the scalpel 
of a surgeon, enlivening a weary topic 
with anecdote or a flash of wit; in the best 
of temper, perfectly self-poised, as if in play- 
ful sword practice; hearing and answering 
questions, and holding on to the end in a 
kind of triumphal procession of thought. 
Other class-rooms were instructive and de- 


corous. This one was crowded with en- 
thusiasts. For the time being all sat en- 


tranced as by the magician’s 
characterization of Prof. Park’s preachin: 
power is not less graphic. John Bascom 
asks the question, ‘‘Is the World Spiritual?” 
and answers his own question in the affirma- 
tive, drawing his proof from phenomena 
with which our lives are . Charles 


ae 


and Rev. Clarence Greeley, Ph.D., on “The 
Pra of Creation.” The statement read 
by A. A. Berle beforé the council which 
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tion or dissenting voice. Rev. James Lind- 
say, D.D., shows how the “Italian Poetry 
of our Time” has been shaking off the tram- 
mels of conventionalism. Other articles are 
by Cornelius Walker, Thomas K. Davis, 
Henry M. Whitney, and Burnett T. Stafford. 


The Hibbert Journal for April makes it 
appear that the editors and publishers are 
succeeding in their endeavor to produce a 
magazine fitted to compel the attention of 
theological students and scholars every- 
where. In the first article on ‘‘Optimism 
and Immortality,” G. Lowes Dickinson as- 
sumes optimism as the basis of his argument, 
and then shows what will be the natural con- 
sequences of that assumption, His infer- 
ence is that all individuals somehow par- 
ticipate in a process in time toward a good 
end, and therefore must be immortal, and 
will reach heaven. Prof. A. §S. Pringle- 
Pattison discusses Martineau’s philosophic 
deliverances and his position as a thinker. 
While paying tribute constantly to Mar- 
tineau’s learning and power, he still finds 
the source of his most permanent influence, 
not in any system that he presented, but 
in himself as a revelation of spiritual char- 
acter and power. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids 
describes ‘‘Buddhism as a Living Force,” 
and Jésiah Oldfield asserts “The Failure 
of Christian Missions in India.” Both 
writers bring out the excellences of the so- 
called heathen religions, and show how they 
are fitted to have a life of their own. In 
“The Drifting of Doctrine,’ Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy describes the changes going on in 
the Church of England. For the present 
he finds that the drift in doctrine has 
caused the preaching of the Established 
Church to become ineffective. Prof. B. W. 
Bacon of Yale University, with great candor 
and a noble spirit, discusses ‘‘Recent As- 
pects of the Johannine Problem” in a first 
article on ‘““The External Evidence.’ Under 
the title “Did Paul write Romans?’ Prof. 
Schmiedel achieves a feat of skilful surgery 
in answer to Prof. Smith of New Orleans, 
who in the last number denied the author- 
ship of Paul. Prof. G. B. Stevens, also of 
Yale University, gives an account of ‘‘Au- 
guste Sabatier and the Paris School of The- 
ology.” 138 pages are devoted to discus- 
sions and book notices. 


Literary Notes. 


Leslie's Weekly is a remarkable exam- 
ple of the art of illustration up to date; and 
the paper well deserves the popularity that 
it has gained. 


The demand for Dr. M. J. Savage’s Christ- 
mas sermon on ‘‘The Birth of Jesus” hav- 
ing long since exhausted the supply, a new 
edition has been printed, and copies can be 
obtained of the publishers, Geo. H. Ellis Com- 
pany, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Easy French. By W. B. Snow and C. P. Lebon. 
5 rien a e Bad, Hed pg sage 
ets an cs. y Katrina Trask. $1.25. 
Indian 1 wesc i By James Courtney Challiss. $1.50. 


emanoud. By H. Talbot Kummer. $1.00. 
— Son, ta {dleneese, By Katherine H. McDonald 
Jackson. $1.25. 


Fy Harper Brothers, New York. 
The Niaidatd Gockchee” we Wolf von Schierbrand. $2.50 


et. 
Pear! Island, By Andrew Caster.  $r. 
How to keep Household Accounts. 
Haskins. $1 net. 


F . S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York, 
Mr. Fee Relat SS ehaiiinds pies tren, $1.00, 


et. 
By Charles Waldo 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Law of Likeness. David Bates. $4.50. 
God and the Individual, By T. B. Strong, D.D. 90 cents 


National Duties, and Other Sermons and Addresses, By 
James Martineau. $2.00. 
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JUST ISSUED 


THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTENDOM 
By GOLDWIN SMITH 
44 pp. I2mo. 50 cts. wet; 54 cts. by mail 


A clear, concise, and masterful presentation 
of the character and mission of the Foun- 
der of Christianity from an eminent histo- 
rian’s point of view. The author, known 
on two continents for his scholarly attain- 
ments, shows us a view of the Man of 
Galilee that wins by the charm of its 
simple, human, and rational appeal. 


At all bookstores, or of the publishers. 
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2d EDITION NOW READY 


SOME ETHICAL PHASES OF THE 
LABOR QUESTION 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT 


United States Commissioner of Labor 
207 pp. $1.00 wet; $1.12 by mail 


A striking ethical interpretation of certain 
labor problems forcibly presented by our 
leading authority on the subject. 

“One of the most notable contributions of the year 


to the discussion of the labor question.”— Buffalo 
Express, 


I2mo. 


Send for attractive 


illustrated Bulletin of New Books 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? A LIVING FAITH 


By Rev. Minot J. Savace, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


RELIGION 


By CuHarLes W. E ior, LL.D, 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


Theodore Parker to 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register im 1885, and afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’? speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 

* Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

_ ‘When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to skow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. ... Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear thatis open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street aie - Boston, 
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Che Dome, 


Kan the Chridtian Hegliter, 


The April Child, 


HY AKTHUK UPAUM, 


All the winter, qenile river, 
Have | heard Hee murmuring, 
Aa ney Withe lrether, weeping, 
Vet in bile dream Will wine, 
(hi, waleen, jelly Fiver, 
And in your aig whan § 
Fir the san'e warn rund ie meadow, 
And | nee the warm ren elu! 
All the winter, patient planta, 
Have your Wide Ween walling aa, 
As the ligt eyes ot woud elildven 
Wait the mori a telendly glow, 
Capen, Gen, prey ey en, 
Hue aid yellow, wlite and rad 
Bee, the Arawey winker'e ayers 
Spring la whining on your Wed! 


Wit the Christian Heghiler, 
The Princess Lolita, 


HY CLAKA SHIEMAM, 


No one who saw the two little girls talk 
ing together would lave guessed that one 


was a princess, and the oiler a foresters 
feitle 


daughter, tndeed, one of the little 
did not know it herself, That is, trleda, 
wie liad lived all her life in the little cotlage 
on the edge of the park, liad no idea thet 
her companion wae the pwincess whose 
wane wae held precious all over the king 
dom, and whose plelure was in every lovee 
and shop in eily of town oF country 
Whi, Vrieda liad a pleture of Lolita hing 
up in her own roo) Wut it never ceaured to 
her tial the berufiled and befrilled ttle 
princess, in the dainty while frock, whe 
siiled eo graciously to hier from the gilded 
frame, hore any resemblance ta the rather 
cross wnid--oh, F dowt like to confess i, 
hut ft niet had-inannered lithe wil beside 
hier, 

"TY eat ny lead and milk out of a golden 
howl when Tam at hone,” she was saying 
hhavglitily, 

"Do your responded Wrieda, politely, 
though really she was wondering if Lolita 
waen'l tieking fin of her, “T's loo bad; 
for then you can't lave lovely pink roses on 
it, like (he roses on nity tng.” 

‘The princess frowned, 

"And | lave gill dreswes that are golden 
ih the eunlihit dad silver ii the tienliyhe,! 

“That's better,’ said Trleda, approy 
jigly, That sounds just ke a faley story, 
What cones Heat? De tell ime some tore,” 

Lolita smiled more graclously, "L don't 
have to tell gueh things at tome, beeause 
everybody knows te; but 1 never had any: 
hey talle (6 me the queer way you do," 

"T wae jiet golng to ask you what your 
name ie 1 don't eee many litle girlie here, 
and th will be great fin if we ean play toe 
gether days afier 1 get my work done," 

Lolita wae about to say that she waen't 
allowed to play with other ehildreny and 
she began, ‘Madame von Mtallwegen told 
me not to tell anybody who tam, but 1 
will oT want to, and’! 

"Oh, no, don't,” titerrupted Mrleda, hag: 
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‘ 

ily, “Lb don't care in the very least, 1 
heard aout a man down in the village who 
escnped froin state's prisons and, when the 
officers cout Win, hey went all over the 
place, trying to find out whether anybody 
had kiwwn hisrealname, Dear mel 1 don't 
want to know,” 

The little princess was offended, “Tat 
jon't the reason with us," she said proudly, 
“You aren't very polite, 1 am going home 
now," 

"AN tight, Mise High and Mighty,” sald 
Nrieda, rather efoes herself, ‘TF suppose 
1 inet call you something.” 

That ie not at ail tecessary,”” sald the 
princess, with ter loftiest air, And she 
wilked back Oinrough the winding avenues 
Of thie park, 

That wae the first line the two Witte winds 
had happened to tmeet in the park, The 
gieut house belonged to a nobleman at 
Court, IAL Tie Tid to fainily and rarely aime 
there; and Vrieda did not know how it hap: 
pened that suddenly the place seemed alive 
with servants pulling things ja order, and 
Hhen came guests who apparently took ab 
solile possession, Perhaps her father knew, 
heonise te had charge of the park; but he 
(id not tell rieda, 

The (th wae siiiple enough, The Prin 
cess Loliin had become nervous and tired 
with (he strain of lier studies and the ex: 
Cement of he city palace, Ter cheeks 
grew pile, her eyes ached, and she was so 
oroes that her governesses and Madame you 
Miallwewen were tired out with her, ‘The 
wise old doctor lad tanaged (his visit to the 
south in tine for the awakening spring, 
wid Lolita wae to rin about the park and 
lave partial vacation from books aad Ceataing, 

The knowledge of lier exact whereabouts 
wae kept a secret from the newspapers, be 
oaiise, HL were generally known, the place 
would he hesleged wilh visitors and re 
porters and beggars; and, though they eould 
nol penetrate the garded park, they ight 
cilise ainoyance anid destroy the sense of 
freedom whieh Madame von Stallwegen 
desired, 

After a single week Loliti's cheeks began 
to grow rosy again, and her appetite im 
proved; but, oh, dear! her temper seemed 
hore wneertaln than ever, 

“What wretched fate ever induced me 
to widertake this charge!’ moaned Madame 
von Stallwegen 16 herself, “Why  tan't 
Lolita quiet and obedient like her two older 
sleters? ‘The queen will think Tam growing 
old,” 

Naughty Lolita knew that Madame was 
worried, and made life no easier for’ her, 
One day she was positively unendurable 
Mhe scolded all the servants who cane in her 
way, refused to speak to her Mnglish gove 
erness and declared she hated, the Mnglish, 
rediueed her little maid to tears by her tine 
wtience, flew inte a temper because her 
fveriil auddle horse had not been sent on 
from the elty, and finally apoke so rudely 
to Madame von Stallwegen that the good 
lady ewept indignantly from the room, 
More than that, a letter came just then from 
the queen, her mother, bidding her remem 
her the duties that belonged to her, and 
‘irging consideration for Madame, 
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“The old lady has been telling tales,’ 


she said angrily, “1 just hale to be a 


princess, 1 don't want to have to do things, 


1 won'te<1 won'tl’ 


She threw herself on a lounge, and sobbed 
violently for a time, After a while, as no- 
hody came near her, she rose, put on her 
hat, slipped out without telling anybody, 
anid walked slowly down the avenue of 
copper beeches, 

She and Wrieda had met once or twice 
since that first day, and she knew where 
Nrieda lived, Without really intending it, 
she walked in that direction, going on and 
on, growing finally quiet and « little ashamed 
of herself, She had eaten little breakfast, 
and by the time she came within sight of 
the forester’s cottage she was really faint, 

"T will wo there and ask for a drink of 
milk,” she thought, When she came to 
the garden, she hesitated, She could gee 
Nrieda washing dishes by an open window, 
singing a gay little springtime song, and 
looking the picture of content, 

“Good-morning, my lady,” called Mrieda, 
inerrily, Lolita knew that Ireda. called 
her “my lady” in fun, if not in mockery; but 
it was good-natured, and she did not mind, 
She went wp to the window and stood 
there, watching Irieda, who went on with 
ler work, merely saying, “Mother hag gone 
fo market, and I’m all alone here.” 

"Can't you come out in the park?” asked 
Lolita, ina friendly tone, She felt some- 
how as if she wished Mrieda would like her, 
even if she didn't know she was the princess, 

“No, I'd like to; but I've got to work, 1 
must sweep and dust, and water the flowers, 
and feed the birds, and make the beds, If 
you come in and help, 1 might go out for 
lialf an hour or more," 

"AML right, 1 will,” said Lolita, with an 
winiability that astonished nobody but her- 
self, “if you'll give me a drink of milk 
first,” 

So Vrieda brought a glass of milk ia 
her big mug with the pink roses, and Lolita 
sald not a word about golden bowls, ‘Then 
she ate two generous slices of rye bread and 
butter, and felt better than ever, Then she 
helped Mrieda with the dishes, carrying them 
carefully to the little corner cupboard across 
the room, Then they watered the flowers 
and fed the birds, and Frieda started to 
aweep the room, while Lolita brushed off 
the wide piazza on the other side of the house, 
Somehow, Mrieda did not think it very well 
done, 

Mrieda’s mother came back from market 
before the two girls finished the work; and, 
a8 soon as she saw who was helping, she 
vent them both into the park, thanking 
Lolita in a friendly, perfectly dignified way, 

They seated thetngelves on a rustic bench, 
half hidden by shrubs, 

“Tell me, Frieda,” said Lolita, thought. 


Car Sickness 


ill yo you have to work like this every 


“Oh, sometimes much harder,” said Prieda, 
“1 black the stove, and clean the pots and 
pans, and cook the dinner, and learn the 
mitltiplication table; and that’s the worst, 
I have to study every day, 1 do sums, and 
learn geography and ‘most everything,” 

two girls sat silent for a time; and 
then Lolita asked, almost humbly; ‘Tell 
me, Vrieda, how you ean work so hard all 
the time and yet be so jolly about it, Don't 
youu ever watit to serenti atid kick?’ 

Vrieda hesitated, “Won't you laugh 
if 1 tell you?’ Lolita promised, “Wait 
a thitute, then, and Wil show you’ She 
tan to the house, and came hack again 
quickly with her beloved photograph of 
the Princess Lolita in her pretty frock, 
smiling graciously from the gilded frame, 

“There, that’s it, Im not always happy 
oF goud, tut this is what helps me the mest.” 

Lolita looked prized and surprised, with 
good reason, 

“You see,” Vrieda went on, “I wed to 
like to play that 1 was Princess Lolita, and 
could travel ahout and see lovely things 
and wear pretty clothes, and never have ty 
wash dishes, Sormetitnes 1 ered to think 
I didn’t have any friend near here, nor halt 
so mich fun as the girls in the village, Then 
father gave me this pleture; and, of eonurse: 
anybody looking at it emild see right off 
what the Priticess Lolita would do if she 
were here atid had to work like me, She'd 
do it like a princess, of course, So 1 pre- 
tend I’m a truly princess, and just wash 
dishes for fun or for kindness, or tor some 
nice reason, Wut swinetines 1 have to 
pretend pretty hard and sing pretty loud,” 

Lihita said not 4 word, arid Prieda wert on: 

“It’s something like you, too, 1 know 
you don't have to work, or you would have 
known encnigh to move the settle when yon 
brushed off the piazza; tut you tiust be 
a& truly princess in yout heart, hecause you 
were willing to help me” Then she looked 
troubled, “I'm afraid you don't sxe what 
1 mean,” 

“Oh, yes, 1 dop—yes, 1 do, eried Lolita, 
fervently, “And Wm not a truly princess 
in my heatt—nio, not a bit! But Vin going 
to try to he one, just like you. You wait 
and see, Put I'm not a truly princess yet” 
She spoke ruefully; tut her tone was earnest, 
and, really, she seemed to see things differ- 


A 


‘ 


After a time she tan home, heeause she 
Madatne would te anxious atwut her, 
seemed to be the beginning of 
be a “truly princess’ Somehow, 
housed was more comtortatsle 
, aithough nobody can take 
all at onee, atid Lyin did 
remember, yet she kept 
ce 
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do who are fortunate enough not to be royal)|eells whieh hold its seeds; hut you will find 


and Lolita told her mother all about Mrieda 
and her pleture, and finished the little story 


by dep 

“Wut t don't do just as 1 said, manna, 
dear, When things are hard, 1 don't pres 
tend even to be a truly princess, 1 pretend 
I'm little Vrieda, the forester's vil; and I 
think what she would do if she were in my 
place, That is much better than playing 
princess!’ 

Vrieda never guessed who her little frend 
really was until a big bow of pretty things 
came to her straight from the eourt) and at 
the very bottom she found a pieture of the 
princess, taken in the simple dress and big 
hat that she wore the day when she helped 
Vrieda wash the dishes, 


<a 


The Orange Secret, 


It was told me by Maritza, a little Greek 
girl, in faraway Turkey; and I am going to 
tell it here and now to every one, heeause | 
never have found any American child whe 
had diseovered it, 

1 was finishing my breakfast one morning, 
when t heard a little sound at my elbow, It 
was Maritza, who had slipped off her shoes 
at the outer door, and eonie so softly Khrough 
the open hall that I had not heard her, 

After 1 tad taken the parcel of sewing her 
mother had sem, 1 gave Maritza two oranges 
whieh were left ina dish on the table, One 
of them was big, and the other quite small, 

“One orange is for you," 1 said, “and the 
other you may earry to Louka, Whieh one 
will you give him?’ 

Maritza waited a long while hetore answer 
ing, At any time she would have thought 
it very ride for, # jittle ehild to answer 
promptly or in & yolee loud enough to be 
easily heard; Init this time she wailed even 
longer than goud manners required, She 
looked one orange over and then the other, 
After # little more urging from me she whis 
pered, ‘This one!’ Wt was the big one 

Curious to know of the strugyle which had 
made her 8 long in deciding, 1 said, ‘Sut 
why don't you give Louks the small orange? 
He is a sell bey,’ 

Maritza dug her little stockinged toes into 
the carpet and twisted her apron hem hetore 
she answered, 

“Is not Anna waiting for me at the gate?’ 
she said, “Anna and i will eat my orange 
together, Mine has twelve pieces, and the 
onher only eleven, Anta would not like to 
take sin pieces 1 1 had only five,” 

“Yon cannot se through the orange skin, 
Maritza, 10 tell how many pieces there are 
How i6 it you know?! 1 asked, 

Then Maritza told me the orange seoret, 
and this is it, 

Ih yen Wook wt the sen end of an orange, 
yok Wil sew that the sear where it pulled away 
from the ster is like a little wheel, with opukes 
going nit from the centre Hf you eount the 

between these spokes, you will find (hat 
there are just as many of then we there will 
he seetions in the orange when you open iN; 
arity 4, how many 


has, 
k every orange hae the 
has five 


itisnotso, Why not? Well, 1 do not know, 
But, perhaps, away back in the history of the 
orange, When it is a flower, or perhaps when 
it is only 4 bud, something may happen whieh 
hurts some of the cells or makes some of them 
outgrow the rest, Then the number of eells 
is fixed; and, no matter how big and plump 
and juley the orange heoomes, it has no more 
seotions than it had when it was a little green 
button, just beginning to be an orange, 

The next time you eat an orange, Uy to 
find out its seeret before you open ity 
Julia B, Twichell, in Lite both, 


The Brush Brigade. 


Not long ago | heard a mother tell her boys 
that intimate and constant aequaintanee with 
brushes goes a great way toward making 4 
gentleman 

‘The remark struck me, and I asked how 
many brushes one needs (o he familiar with, 

Pell her, boys,” said their mother; and 
the merry fellows shouted: 

One to brush our hair we need, 
And one to polish our boots, 
One to elean our nails indeed, 
And one to dust our suits, 
And one to give our hats a switehing, 
To muke vs all look yery bewitehing,”’ 

And that’s the song of the Hrush Brigade, 

Willie always twists everything they have 
io remember into a jingle, and then they don't 
forget it,’ said the mother smiling, as the 
brigade went off in a vivaelous procession 
(9 practise on their brushes, 

‘Tramps went out, but gentlemen came 
hack,’ suid the clever little mother, when 
they came in again, presenting each of the 
brushimproved four with an apple turnover 
for His linehebow, 

‘Cleanliness is next (9 godliness, and dirt 
is an abomination,” said grandmother from 
her corner, 

‘Ti runs in the family,” | heard one of the 
hoys say a8 they pul on theiy eoats, "'T guess 
gran brought up her hoys to brush just as 
mother serves us, Never mind: all her boys 
are gentlemen clear through, and | s'pose 
we'll be the same if we stiek tothe brushes,” 
Wide Awake, 


A little ehild trying (Co eount the (ees from 
the window of @ train exelaimed, "low 
fast they run; and they've only one leg!" 


Vresh milk is good; fresh milk 
and Mellin's Wood is better, 
Try it with your baby, 


beeen 
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Good News. 


From the “Ode on Immortality.” 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower,— 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which, having been, must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


— Wiliam Wordsworth, 


Crowds. 


All thoughtful persons who have a con- 
science are compelled to consider the ques- 
tions which rise from the crowded condition 
of large cities. The Church of Christ itself 
commands its agents, the schools of divinity, 
to teach the clergy of the future how they are 
to handle such problems as arise from this 
crowded condition How will you bring the 
kingdom of God into a tenement house six- 
teen stories high, where seven hundred and 
ninety-five persons are trying to live on one 
acre of ground? 

It is evident that the scientific answer is 
that we must abate the nuisance. We must 
not have dwellings which are sixteen stories 
high, and we must not have hundreds of peo- 
ple trying to live on one acre of ground. 

In encouragement to those who wish to 
apply the scientific principle, it is well to carry 
in mind two facts. I. For the people of this 
country, it is well for them to remember that 
at this moment, on an estimate of ten persons 
to each family, there are only seven million 
families in the United States. Now the 
United States covers a good deal more than 
seven million square miles, This is to say 
that, if the different States should avail 
themselves of the right of “Eminent Do- 
main,” so far as to divide the land in the 
country equally among the different families, 
there would be more than a square mile for 
each family. Our 795 persons crowded to- 
gether in one tenement house would have 79 
square miles to live in, say, roughly, a dis- 
trict or county 8 miles wide and g miles long. 
Our State of Massachusetts has about 5,000,- 
ooo acres. If the State wished to divide 
this equally, there would be. more than 15 
acres to each family now in Massachusetts. 
The old peninsula of Boston, as Winthrop 
knew it, would be laid off among forty fam- 
ilies, something as it was in the year 1631. 

Now, without asking to be separated by a 
mile from our nearest neighbor, it is sensible, 
not to say desirable, to inquire how that ab- 
surdity of 795 people on an acre is to be met 
The shorthand suggestion generally heard 
in conversation is that it would be well to 
put dynamite under each house that is more 
than four stories high, to adjust the time- 
lock which would explode this dynamite after 
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thirty minutes, then to give the inhabitants 
thirty minutes to establish themselves and 
their children on the Common. This sug- 
gestion, though natural, is not judicious, It 
does bring us, however, to the second fact 
referred to above, namely :— 

II, With an average soil, in an average 
climate, a family of ten persons can obtain 
its food from the ground on a liberal compu- 
tation, if it has a homestead lot of 4 acres. 

One of the most valuable lines of instruc- 
tion at the great Institute at Hampton is in 
what they call the Four-acre Farm Depart- 
ment. The pupil at Hampton is shown by 
an object-lesson how the four-acre farm is to 
be used, so that the family living upon it 
shall provide its own milk and butter and 
cheese, its own corn-bread, potatoes, peas, 
beans, radishes, and lettuce, its own pork, 
poultry, and eggs. Ail the children shall 
have enough to eat; and, what is quite as 
much to the purpose, the children shall grow 
up in the open air, and not in ‘‘ these prisons 
which we call homes.” 

It will prove that any studies for the relief 
of the congestion of cities will involve the 
consideration of these two realities: first, 
that there is plenty of land, if we will use it 
rightly; second, that this does not mean 
a return to the pastoral state, but that peo- 
ple can live in the open air, can produce their 
own food, and at the same time enjoy every 
advantage of civilized society. It is at this 
point, however, that Mrs. Grundy, who rep- 
resents every sort of folly in her composition, 
always comes in with her absurd chatter. 
“But, dear Mr, Register, the people in the 
slums will not move into the country. My 
sister’s aunt herself sent nine Hungarian chil- 
dren with their widowed mother down into 
North New Padua, in Maine; and they all 
came back again within six months.” Ex- 
actly so they did, just as Mr. Grundy and 
Mrs. Grundy had themselves removed from 
the same New Padua to the same Boston 
thirty-five years before, and for the same 
reason. 

For the charm of Oneida Street or Genesee 
Street or the down-town streets of New York 
is that the people there are together. They 
can bear each other’s burdens, They can 
hear each other’s gossip.. The children can 
play together. The boys and girls can dance 
together. In Liverpool they put a glass roof 
over their Oneida Street or Genesee Street, 
so that the neighbors can run in and see each 
other, though it rains. And just as long as 
the human race is the individual, of which 
men and women are the different germs or 
cells, which are all co-ordinated in one organ- 
ization, just so Jong will men and women 
scorn New Padua as a place of exile, and will 
insist on living together in an organism. 
But such life is quite possible in social organ- 
ization where each family has, on the average, 
the four-acre lot of the Hampton-¢ivilization. 

It will be easy to organize the society of 
the regions thirty miles around each of our 
large cities if we comprehend that the life 
of a man who lives twenty miles from his 
workshop may be social life, in the best type 
of society. The life of our towns of 20,000 
inhabitants proves this. There are no people 
in America who get so much out of life as 


| people in towns like West Newton or Fram- 
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ingham, outside of Boston, like the Oranges 
or Montclair, outside of New York, like Evan-. 
ston or Riverside, outside of Chicago, That 
is to say, you want a house with windows on 
each side, and with open space for the win- 
dows to look upon. You want to have four 
acres of land, so that the children may know 
a potato from a horseshoe and a dandelion 
from an equation. At the same time, you 
ate entitled to a sidewalk between your 
house and every other house. You are 
entitled to a sewerage which shall take 
refuse to the bettom of the ocean, and you 
are entitled to water as clear as any thing 
which distils from the top of the mountains. 
From this home the father of the family has 
a right to go to his workshop, though it were 
twenty-five miles away, before his eight hours 
of work begins, and to return in summer so 
that he can sit on the piazza with his wife and 
enjoy the sunsets. 

This is the system of life which the bright 
American genius has invented for those who 
systematize or direct industry. Hundreds 
of thousands of such people arrive in Boston 
or New York every morning, and leave those 
cities for open-air homes before sunset. What 
people call the ‘‘problem of congestion’’ means 
simply such an extension of the same system 
that workmen, and laborers of every degree 
may have the same advantage. People 
who receive wages and are paid by the week 
must have the same opportunities to live in 
God’s world, and yet to live together, which 
those have who are paid salaries at the end 
of the month. This enlargement of the pres- 
ent system presents no great difficulties. 
To render it easier, the next generation has 
the bicycle, the trolley, the automobile, and 
the ready transmission of power from water- 
fall, from tide-water, or from depots of coal. 
Such encouragement have those practical 
men who are arranging for us communities 
or societies for the homes of laborers. 

Epwarp E. HAL. 


To All Unitarian Ministers, 


I wish to keep a complete directory of all 
Unitarians in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, whether 
connected with churches or isolated. It 
is assumed that ministers in other parts will 
provide letters of dismissal and introduc- 
tion for all parishioners departing for the 
Pacific North-west and expecting to reside 
in any of the communities where we have 
churches, although this custom is not ob- 
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_ served so carefully and regularly as it should 
be. I write more especially to request that 
a memorandum of name and address be 
sent to me whenever parishioners come to 
this region expecting to live in some place 
where there is no organization of our people. 
Address me at North Pacific Unitarian 
Headquarters, 846 Yamhill Street, Port- 
land, Ore. 
W. G. Exiot, JR. 


Summer Camps. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Americans have the reputation for organiz- 
ing everything. At last they have organized 
summer camping. A conference of people 
interested in camps of all kinds has just been 
held in Boston. ‘The interest in the subject 
was manifest in the fact that scores of people, 
representing many camps, gathered in spite 
of the atrocious weather—with all respect 
to the shepherd of Salisbury Plain. The 
quality of the meeting may be easily dis- 
cerned when it is known that the chief 
speakers were Prof. Hollis of Harvard, of the 
Athletic Committee of Harvard, and head of 
the Engineering Camp at Holderness, N.H., 
Dr. C. H. Henderson, Dr. W. T. Talbot, 
Col. Higginson, and Dr. Hale. It was a 
great experience for the younger recruits to 
hear such intrepid veterans as Col. Higginson 
and Dr. Hale. The music of his voice, the 
charm of his delightful English, his wit and 
wisdom, with now and then a flash of sar- 
casm, never desert Col. Higginson. He has 
found the spring of perennial youth, and it 
is a joy to profit by his discovery. It is 
thirty-seven years since I first fell under the 
spell of his magic as a public speaker; and he 
has but to raise his wand, as he did the other 
day, and people are again enthralled. When 
one remembers the record he has made as a 
lover of freedom, the following words from 
his address will seem consistent. Referring 
to vacations laid out on schedule time, with 
courses of study and work, he said:— 

“It may be possible to carry the thing so 
far that there may need to be a vacation from 
the vacation, a period when the boy shall be 
free, when he shall not be sttbject to any 
strict rules, when there shall be no definite 
hours planned, and he shall be able to put in 
practice what he has learned from you. 
Without that many a boy would feel himself 
growing up missing something, the most val- 
uable sensation of life, an occasional bit of 
freedom when the soul demands it. In look- 
ing back on my own childhood, I cannot re- 
gret that our vacations were as free as they 
were. I love to remember the times when 
I went out with a mate,—afterwards a dis- 
tinguished physician,—with our botany boxes 
or butterfly nets, and how, on our way back, 
at dusk, we would sit down under those mag- 
nificent old willows that still remain on Mt. 
Auburn Street,—willows celebrated so beau- 
tifully by Lowell,—and look over our collec- 
tions and sing heroic songs whose meaning 
we only half understood, and then go home 
in absolute bliss. I can remember that so 
well that ‘I ne in a plea for freedom for the 
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‘Then there was a wise hint to the teachers. 
“The most perilous of all pursuits is the pur- 
suit of the teacher, a life spent in a position 
where all those round you look up to you,— 
a position that you have not yet recognized 
as dangerous, where you cannot meet your 
fellows on an equality. Get the balance in 
your lives in that respect, and your teaching 
will be worth more to your pupils than it ever 
was before.” 

Dr. Hale’s words were like a blast of the 
fresh air for which he was pleading, for he 
said he was to preach the gospel of the open 
air. His reminiscences of the old-time Bos- 
ton made the places he described seem part 
of a long-past day :— 

“T grew up in this place when it was a pretty 
village of perhaps forty thousand people, and 
when there were gardens everywhere. The 
block opposite us as we sit here was one of 
the first built. My older brothers and sisters 
were born in the house I am looking at. 
There were trees and gardens all about us, 
Between this house and the State House 
were five houses with elegant gardens, or- 
chards, and grapes, 
grow within ten miles of the city, thanks 
to your smoke and your other improve- 
ments. 

“T do not remember the time when on every 
half-holiday we did not go into the country. 
A bonus of two cents for each child was given, 
with which we bought a lunch and put it in 
our tin box; and away we went into the air 
of God, coming home for supper. That was 
the way I spent my holidays from the time 
I was seven till I went to college, and I think 
it was a very good way to bring up children. 
I do not believe there is an inch of public 
road within six miles of the State House that 
I have not walked over with my tin box 
under my arm, with my collection of flowers. 
That is the sort of thing we want to bring 
about now, with our greatly increased facil- 
ities for getting out into the country.’ 

Speaking of flowers, Dr. Hale administered 
this fitting rebuke: “It makes me tired to go 
down Winter Street and have a man offer me 
a bunch of arbutus from Plymouth Colony 
put up with galax leaves from North Cayo- 
lina, It is a lie to begin with. And, then, 
the arbutus has been obtained by grubbing 
it up by the roots. I do not dare to estimate 
the amount that is brought in from the coun- 
try to be sold in the city’s streets. It is 
bound to disappear, this flower-so beautiful 
and delicate. I wish it were possible to create 
a public opinion among the people of Boston 
which should make them shake their heads 
when a man says he wants to sellit. I should 
as soon buy a kiss as to buy arbutus.” 

None of the younger men who followed 
made such earnest pleas for simplicity in 
living, for training to bear hardships, to put 
up with slight inconveniences, with hunger, 
with weariness, as did this marvellous man 
who has always commended his gospel be- 
cause he has lived what he has preached. 

Naturally, in so large a gathering there 
was a diversity of opinions about the details 
of the summer life in the woods. All, how- 
ever, recognized that camps must be by the 
water, so that boys and girls can learn to 
swim and row. ‘There was practical una- 


|nimity also in the belief that nature study, 
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music, and manual training should be part 
of the daily curriculum. 

Girls did not get much attention in the 
councils of these campers, though several 
ladies were present who conduct camps for 
them. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that the camper was necessarily of the mascu- 
line persuasion. Those, however, who have 
‘girls in their charge find that they learn to 
swim and row, to put up with inconveniences, 
and, in general, to adopt the camp spirit as 
readily as boys. 

Col. Higginson was elected president for 
the coming year, and it was decided to make 
the conference an annual gathering, with a 
wide invitation, marked by the hospitality of 
those who spend so much time beneath the 
open sky, to all lovers of the wildwood to take 
part. 


The Northampton Church. 


In view of the recent article on “A 
Self-dependent Church,” by Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, D.D., published in the Register of 
April 2, in which the Northampton Unita- 
rian church was referred to as ‘“‘once vigor- 
ous,” but now “seriously decayed,” it seems 
fitting to relate certain facts in the recent 
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history of the church, in order that the readers 
of that article may judge for themselves 
whether the church is in so sad a state as 
Dr. Lyon seems to think. At the very time 
the article was published, the society here 
was considering plans for extensive improve- 
ments in its church building; and prelimi- 
nary steps had been taken to secure the 
$3,000 which would be required. The 
question was raised, however, whether the 
church ought to take such a step while it 
was still encumbered with a debt; and it was 
decided that that should be paid before the 
improvements were begun. Ten days ago 
a member of the society, who had already 
made a_ substantial contribution, offered 
$700 additional, if the society would increase 
its pledges to $5,000 before May 1. The time 
was too short for much personal solicitation, 
and the matter was presented to the con- 
gregation by the minister in his sermon last 
Sunday. The response was immediate and 
gratifying; and, before the treasurer left 
the church, he had received pledges for the 
full amount, the Sunday-school giving the 
balance of $13.83 which was still needed 
after the collection had been taken. The 
society is neither large nor wealthy, its con- 
gregations seldom numbering over 200; and 
the fund which has been raised at short 
notice, solely by personal subscriptions, 
without the aid of fairs or other money- 
making devices, is early twice the 
amount of the annual appropriations of 
the church. We are now in a position to 
pay our entire debt, and but a small sum 
is lacking to provide for the proposed re- 
pairs. Of course, generosity is not the sole 
requisite in a sound and healthy church, but, 
where it is present in such degree as has been 
demonstrated here, a lament over the decay 
of the church is slightly premature, to say 
the least. Dr. Lyon has already corrected, 
at my request, the mistaken impression he 
received and gave as to the relations of 
' the church and the neighboring college; 
and, if he had obtained an authoritative 
statement of the facts, he would have found 
the Northampton church a very poor illus- 
tration of the theory which his article main- 
tained. As it is, we are entitled to say with 
Mark Twain, ‘“‘The reports of our death 
have been greatly exaggerated.” 


FREDERIC H. KENT. 
NorTHAMPTON. 


Northampton and Amherst. 


On Sunday, the rgth of April, I had the 
privilege of preaching in the Unitarian 
church at Northampton. The city of North- 
ampton is a very different place from the 
town where Joseph Lyman and his associates 
founded the parish and built the church 
which are still dear to their successors. But 
Northampton is no less than ever a fitting 
ground for the work of whoever stands in 
the pulpit of John S. Dwight and Rufus 
Ellis. When one sees on opposite sides of a 
principal street the gateway to Smith Col- 
lege and the crowded temple of the Catholics, 
_ one feels that there is a position to be held 
which none but Unitarians can hold, And 
the Unitarians,of Northampton Zare doing 


|haps, but not discouraging — which such a 


that would have been thought a good con- 


lege. Nor does any one claim on any rea- 


tarian work is among the college students. 


services, of his own, to listen to what might 


was regretted, and heard the kindest expres- 
sions for Brother Kent, or for any other of 
our body who might be charged with the 


are due for determining that the good seed 
shall not wither for want of due watering; 
and the blessing 
that church in Asia 
strength, which had kept the Master’s word, 
and not denied his name, shall surely be on 
our congregations in old Hampshire County. 
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it. The parish of the fathers is to be held 
from what weak souls would call a crushing 
debt. The church of the fathers is not 
wantonly to be swept away and extrava- 
gantly rebuilt, but to be improved and dec- 
orated with dignity and taste; and for these 
objects money will be provided, as it always 
has been in kindred churches, by the willing 
exertions of many and the free generosity 
of afew. Mr. Kent is trusted, honored, and 
loved. He will do the work — arduous, per- 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Those who heard Dr. Grenfell tell of his 
wonderful work in Labrador will be glad to 
know that our travelling library (the little 
contribution of, the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change) has been collected, and is almost 
ready to go to Labrador. 

We have received, since the last meting, 
a request to assist in sending some of the 
sloyd apparatus (tools and benches) which 
Dr. Grenfell thinks would be especially 
useful to the boys whom he wishes to train 
to efficiency in some of the mechanical arts. 

Perhaps some of the Branches who were 
not present at our meeting, and have not 
contributed to the library, may like to join 
us in this. The contributions from the 
Branches range usually from 25 cents to $1. 

It is a great pleasure to work with such 
a man as Dr. Grenfell, and to help, even 
a little, his wonderful mission. If every 
church and club that heard him speak 
would give a little help, a great deal would 
be accomplished. 


place demands till he is called, as his talents 
and spirit deserve, to some broader and 
more conspicuous field. Meanwhile his 
Success is obvious in no way more conspicu- 
ously than by the attentive presence of 
many pupils of the college, which formed, 
as I saw them, a full half of a congregation 


gregation in any of our churches. 

In the evening I preached to the Unita- 
rian congregation at Amberst. Neither 
the past history nor the present strength of 
this little flock ranks it by the side of its 
honored neighbor. It is hard to sustain 
Unitarian worship in a town so emphati- 
cally dominated by a Congregational col- 


L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of Cheerful Letter Exchange 
Committee. 
g1 Mr. Vernon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


sonable grounds that the chief field for Uni- 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


One of the brightest, most inspiring Sun- 
days during the year is when the children 
have their floral service. It is a movable 
festival, coming greatly when circumstances 
of church and conditions in nature favor. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
not issue a new service this year for various 
reasons, but will offer some popular exer- 
cises, previously published. It may be, 
if there were a greater unity of choice and 
taste in this matter among our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, the society at 25 Beacon 
Street would publish some new services. 
But there is an extreme difference among 
our Sunday-school workers as to musical 
matters, and it is about impossible to make 
a composite production which will satisfy 
all views. Some wish a very stringent clas- 
sic test applied to the music, and others de- 


Yet even there the Unitarian church has 
won respect and regard. I had before me 
President Harris and his guest, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, who was willing, after two 


be heard from an old-fashioned Unitarian. 
I was assured that Brother Day’s departure 


parish. To Mr. Kent the greatest thanks 


that was accorded to 


which had a little 


4 WILLIAM EvERETT. 
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_mand an exceedingly popular melodious form 


song. 

“A Floral Service for Children’s Sunday,” 
published in 1891, will be reproduced. It 
contains songs by J. W. Tufts, Eben H. 
Bailey, Howard M. Dow, and Arthur W. 
Thayer. In addition will be a reprint of 
the Flower Service for 1892. The music 
in this pamphlet is furnished by Miss Sara 
J. Lincoln, Eben H. Bailey, Mrs. A. T. Cobb. 
And, still further, the Flower Service for 
1894. The contributors of music in this 
case are: Arthur M. Raymond, Eben H. 
Bailey, R. H. Clouston, Carl Pflueger, F. O. 
MacCartney, Arthur F. Bennett, Mrs. A. T. 
Cobb, Howard M. Dow. There are also 
on hand three hundred copies of the Chil- 
dren’s Sunday Service for 1898. This will 
not be reprinted, but orders for the pamphlet 
will be filled till the supply is exhausted. 
The music in this service is wholly furnished 
by Eben H. Bailey. Price for single copy 
of any one service of any year, 5 cents; per 
hundred, $4; same rate per dozen. 

At King’s Chapel, Friday, May 22, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will hold 
two sessions. These meetings have always 
been highly successful in presenting speakers 
and subjects of an attractive nature. The 
programme of this year is not an exception. 
At 1o A.M. addresses will be given by Miss 
Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley 
College; Rev. J. C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; 
Dr, A. E. Winship, editor of Journal of Edu- 
cation; and Rev. Edward A. Horton. At 
2 P.M., same place, the following speakers 
will be heard: Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., 
Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Mr. J. O. Norris, head master 
of Charlestown High School; and Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. The par- 
ticular topics will be announced later. 

The objects of the Sunday-school meet- 
ings in Anniversary Week have always been 
along lines of inspiration and edification. 
Many of the individuals announced above 
ate experts in education, either of the pub- 
lic school or the church; but they are not 
required to enter into detailed statements 
of work, though they are at liberty so to do, 
if they wish. The holding up of standards 
and the creation of enthusiasm must always 
be greatly the chief aims of such rally meet- 
ings. In the autumn occurs the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School Society, when 
special papers are desired, bearing on methods. 
It is probable that in another year the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will be transferred from the autumn 
to Anniversary Week. An amendment to 
the constitution of the society is now await- 
ing discussion and vote in next October. In 
case this action is taken, the forenoon of 
Friday, Anniversary Week, will be given 
to matters of business and collateral sub- 
jects, and the afternoon devoted to a plat- 
form meeting. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is the only Unitarian organ- 
ization which does not hold its annual meet- 
ing in May. 

Our Sunday-schools in the Middle West 
are reminded that a full stock of manuals 
and text-books is carried at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, our Western headquarters. 
Peculiar nary or those hae) require a Vi 
large supply of any one ication, may 
turned over to the Boston office; but the 
usual requirements can be met by the de- 
partment at Chicago. We are trying to 
givéthis branch of the work fullstanding. I 
was pleased to find on my recent visit that 
a display of our publications is available 
for i . Miss Scheible, who is in 

will nd gladly to any inquiries 
or for any co- 


charge, 
for inf HS 3 sa) 

Ww be furnished from 
the Boston sources. 


The Western Confer 
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the approval of the unions. 
upon that question ought to voice the gen- 
eral opinion of the local unions. 
fore, I urge that each union shall discuss 
this question thoroughly at one of its meet- 
ings, and shall send its delegates to the an- 
nual meeting with instructions in voting 
upon that question. 
important, that we have a clear definite 


ce will “hold?Fits 
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Unitarian Sunday School Society will be 
duly represented at the forenoon meeting, 
where Sunday-school subjects are to be dis- 
cussed. I shall be glad to go and meet the 
faithful workers who assemble at such a 
time 
gramme, maintaining the record of the West- 
ern Sunday School Society in 
nest treatment of the Sunday-school sub- 
ject. 
have always given due place and attention 
to this matter in their annual arrangements. 
The Sunday-school meeting will be held on 


We hope to have an excellent pro- 
its ear- 


The officers of the Western Society 


Thursday morning, May 14. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


The annual meeting is now approaching, 
and the business to be transacted at that 
meeting is beginning to form itself into a 
programme. There is one thing of great 


importance to come up; that is, the nature 


of the work to be done next year. The 


delegates ought to have some very clearly 
defined notions upon that question. Of 
course, the range of our activities in any 
one year is very much determined by the 
limitations of the funds. 
tant that the policy which the National 


It is very impor- 


Union pursues should meet the support and 
The vote taken 


‘There- 


It is important, very 


policy to pursue; and it is important that 


this policy represent the general opinion of 
the association. 
it, act about it. 


Talk about it, think about 
Eari C. Davis, Vice-President. 


The unions recently formed at Walpole 
N.H., and Jackson, Mich., have joined the 
National Union this week. It is a note- 
worthy fact that six of the unions to unite 
with us this winter are outside of Massachu- 
setts, which shows the movement is surely 
growing. The officers of our new unions are 
as follows: Walpole Young People’s Re- 


ligious Union: Mr. Russell Hastings, presi- 


dent; Miss Mary Bellows, vice-president ; 
Mrs. William S. Nichols, secretary and treas- 
urer. Jackson, Young People’s Religious 
Union: Miss Nettie Gaines, president; Miss 
Bessie Stewart, vice-president; Mr. C. E. 
Pierce, secretary; Miss Bessie White, treas- 


urer. 


The reports of our Western trip received 
daily from our president, Mr. Holmes, are 
most encouraging. In every case he writes 
enthusiastically of the interest displayed 
by the young people and of the cordiality of 
the ministers. In several cases we shall see 
direct results of our ‘extension policy,” 
which will justify the money and labor ex- 
pended in this direction this year. 


THE DANGERS OF UNEXPECTED TEMPTATION. 


BY PETER H. GOLDSMITH, 


Peter was likely fingering his turbulent 
sword and considering how he might attack 
the whole body of the temple police at the 
very moment when the little maid snared 
him by a side remark. Before he realized 
what he did, he had denied his Master. 
Don Quijote beheld enemies in a band of 
traders. He adjusted his spear, rose in his 
stirrups, and applied spurs to his rickety 
steed Rocinante; but he counted without his 
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horse. Hence he failed to locate his great- 
est danger. Urged on, Rocinante’s weak 
legs doubled up, and both went rolling in- 
gloriously in a dusty heap. Upon the walls 
of Troy a faithful watch was being kept 
while Ulysses and his companions were free- 
ing themselves from the great wooden horse 
within the city, preparatory to attacking 
the besieged and throwing open the gates 
to the army of the Greeks. 


Howton & Dutton 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUR 


SUMMER HOUSE 


You can furnish and supply your Summer Cot- 
tage from HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less ex- 
pense than from any other house in Boston. Try 
it, and convince yourselves. 

Here are a few of the things on which we can save 
you more money than you can save by purchasing 
elsewhere :— 


Furniture of All Kinds 
Bedding of All Kinds 
Shades and Curtains 
~Portieres and Awnings 
Upholstery 
Wall Paper 
Straw Mattings 
Carpets and Rugs 
Pictures and Frames 


China Classware 
Crockery Silverware 
Tinware Woodenware 
Cutlery 


Table Linen 
Tin Plate Coods 
Lamps and Fixtures 
House Paints 
Painters’ Supplies 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Lawn and Carden Tools 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department, we 
will take measurements and make estimates free 
of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 
Estimates on Wall Papering also furnished free of 
charge. 

Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Pro- 
vision Stores in New England. It comprises a 
Grocery Store, Market, and Dairy all in one; and 
we guarantee everything to be of first quality. 
Our prices are the very lowest at which the best 
goods can be bought. 

Avail yourselves especially of our fresh, sweet 
Butter, the very best that can possibly be made. 
It is churned in our Grocery Department every 
hour of the day from the purest clarified cream. 
We will make it while you wait, and salt it to your 
taste if you wish, 
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These are parables. Temptations send 
no harbingers to herald approaching danger; 
nor are they like those apothecary’s mixtures 
which bear a death’s head or somie label of 
warning. It is the very unexpectedness 
that constitutes the moral test in real life. 
Popular fancy and the exigencies of pulpit 
oratory may adhere toan ugly devil as the 
source of evil, but the hideousness is visible 
in the results alone. What is monstrous 
and repulsive does not attract or endanger 
us spiritually. We do not crave what is 
hateful to our senses or our imagination. 
Apart from an occasional moral degenerate, 
who ought to be treated as one insane, men 
do not fall into sin because they love it, 
but because, in their ignorance or indiffer- 
ence, they do not clearly see the dire re- 
sults which flow from a course of conduct 
which, to appearances, is only alluring. ‘The 
common expression, ‘‘How different my life 
would be, could I but live it over again!” 
indicates that at the end of life we are wont 
to ascribe much of our wrong-doing to igno- 
rance. Mature age would be pleased to 
have both its experience of life and at the 
same time an opportunity to fight through 
anew the battles of youth, being positive 
that the issue would be more satisfactory, 
at least in its own eyes. 

To avoid the extreme of holding that all 
agreeable things are bad, which many have 
approached during various periods of the ethi- 
cal history of man, and the other, of believ- 
ing that all that is pleasant is good, under 
the supposition that nature is a sufficient 
guide, and thus to discern between what is 
right and what is wrong, is the task set for 
every earnest soul. 

How, then, shall we so order our lives, so 
train our being, as to be able to recognize 
evil, and resist what tempts us to it? Surely, 
this cannot be accomplished by the con- 
templation of the sins to be avoided, nor 
by the development of a morbid self-con- 
sciousness, a sense of personal restraint, as 
of one who walks constantly on the brink 
of some moral precipice. Above all things, 
life is to be free, sunny, buoyant. Our 
being is to be spiritually wholesome, toned 
up by proper nourishment, joyful with the 
sense of God’s presence and love, our minds 
set on high ideals, our hands engaged in 
noble endeavor. There are pitfalls and 
mires, deep and sullen torrents of evil about 
us on our journey toward the goal; but our 
safety lies not in gazing upon these dangers, 
which might turn us dizzy with the fear of 
possible mishap, but upon the clear, firm 
path of duty. When we recall who we are, 
and in whose world we dwell; when it be- 
comes a part of our daily consciousness that 
God, our Father and Friend, is near us, work- 
ing in us; when our hearts burn with de- 
light in the thought that we are in some 
sense an expression of God, and his in- 
struments,— no temptation to evil, however 
unexpected, can cast us down utterly, nor 
any evil thought establish an abiding resi- 
dence in our souls. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Kinc’s CHAPEL.—The Wednesday noon 
service, May 6, will be conducted by Rey. 
Edward Hale of Cambridge 


THe Nationa, ALLIANCE.—The regular 
meeting of the Suffolk and Norfolk Branches 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
May 4, at 11 o'clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AssOcIATION.—The Cam- 
bridge Association will meet at Concord with 


’ 
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Rev. L.. B. Macdonald on Monday, May 4. 
Iuinch at 1 o’clock. Subject, “A Chapter 
from the Life of Dr. C. C. Everett.” Train 
leaves Boston at 11.30. Edgar °S. Wiers, 
Scribe. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet on 
Monday, May 4, at Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. Walter Scott, secre- 
tary of the New England Educational League, 
will speak on the work of the league. The 
proposition that the club meet once a month 
will be considered. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNION.— 
The South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Societies holds its second meeting 
at Medford, May 3, With an interesting 
programme. All are cordially invited. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. Frederick Gill, 
Arlington, Rev. S. M. Crothers, Cambridge, 
Rev. James Eells, and Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of Boston. 


The annual sale of the Martha and Mary 
Club will be held at Parker Memorial 
Building, entrance 11 Appleton Street, on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 4 and 5, from 
to A.M. to.4 P.M. The usual variety of gar- 
ments made by the women employed will be 
on sale, alsu a table of fancy articles. Iunch 
will be served from 11.30 A.M. to 2 P.M, 


Tue CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE. 
The seventy-second semi-annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Conference will be 
held with the Third Congregational Society 
(Unity Church), Springfield, Mass., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 5 and 6, The 
session will open on Tuesday afternoon, at 
3.30 o’clock, with an address by Rev. E. J. 
Helms of the Morgan Memorial Church, Bos- 
ton, on “The Workings of an Institutional 
Church.” At 7.30 in the evening the confer- 
ence sermon will be preached by Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. On Wed- 
nesday at 10 o’clock a brief devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. Richard FE. Birks 
of Deerfield. At 10.30 Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard of Rowe will present a paper on 
“Work in a Country Parish.” At 11.30 Mr. 
T. Thorvaldson, secretary of the Icelandic 
Unitarian Conference in the North-west, will 


deliver an address on “Our Icelandic Mis- 
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Sions.” Luncheon will be served by the ladies | 


of Unity Church. In the afternoon an ad- 
dress will be presented by Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Boston upon the question, ‘Can Uni- 
tarianism become a Popular Religion?” All 
papers and addresses presented will he fol- 
lowed by discussions from the floor. Alfred 
Free, Secretary. 


Meetings. 

THe Sunpay ScuHoo, Union.—The regu- 
lar meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union was held at the Church of the Disciples 
on Monday evening, April 20. After the 
supper and a social half-hour a patriotic 
service was conducted by the president, Mr. 
Burt. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, with Rev. H. H. Saunderson as chair- 
man. ‘The subject for the evening was ‘“‘Pa- 
triotism and Education,” and the speakers 
were Rev. Edward A, Horton and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. 

Mr. Horton, although he belongs to the 
G. A. R. and believes in the militia, also be- 
lieves that peace is the only true goal for all 
the activities of life, and for this we need 
an intelligent, consecrated patriotism. He 
pointed out the great work done by the pub- 
lic school system in making American citizens 


jfrom the children of foreigners, in enabling 


each generation to grasp the significance of 
history, and in inspiring them by great ex- 
amples. In teaching patriotism, biography 
is an inviting portal, and Abraham Lincoln 
is a good starting-point, representing the most 
consummate product of American life. We 
must not teach the children to despise poli- 
tics. War must be considered subservient 
and secondary. ‘The Sunday-school and the 
church have much to do with furthering a 
right understanding between labor and cap- 
ital. Co-operation must take the place of 
competition, and that is the keynote of the 
Christian faith. 

Mrs. Livermore said that she would take 
the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, concentrate them, and out of them 
get the law of life that would lead to a higher 


and truer patriotism. She spoke strongly 


against war, though she believes wars are 
not yet over. Every nation has its own dis- 


A LIFE OF EASE 


Not all Easy Chairs are easy. 
easy, a chair must ‘meet the lines 
body at the right points of contact. 


here is where the skill of the designer 
The better the designer, 


comes into play. 
the better the chair. 


This chair is the masterpiece of one of 
the master designers of this country. 
needs no expert to tell that the pattern is 


artistically beautiful, with its pillar 


its wide arms, its stout legs, ending in brass 
collars, and the fine sweep of its crowned 


seat and spacious back. 


To be 
of the 
Right 


It 


frame, 


We are offering this chair in denim at only $34. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND 
48 CANAL ST., 


FURNITURE, 
BOSTON. 


@ 
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tinct genius for literature or for art or for 
philosophy. American people hate weak- 
ness and love power, therefore we should 
look out for our boys and girls. Do not let 
them see so much that is lovable and admi- 
rable in a soldier until they are older. “I 
never go into our public schools,’”’ said Mrs. 
Livermore, ‘‘without seeing their superb 
education in patriotism. We native Amer- 
icans, born on the soil, descendants of the 
Mayflower, are likely to die off. We ought 
to try to turn our inheritance over to these 
foreign children; and we are doing the thing 
we ought to do.” ‘The love of power must 
be modified by the feeling that we are all 
children of the same Father, with equal rights 
on his fair world. Lena L. Carpenter, Secre- 
tary. 


Conferences. 


THe WESTERN CONFERENCE.—The fifty- 
first meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Conference will be held in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Milwaukee, Wis., May 12, 
13, and 14. On Tuesday afternoon, at one 
o'clock, the ministers will lunch together at 
the Republican House. There will be in- 
formal after-dinner speaking, debate, and 
general discussion. Tuesday evening, at 
8 o’clock, there will be a platform meeting 
on the general subject ‘‘Our Place in the 
Present Religious Awakening.” ‘The first 
speaker will be Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth, ex-secretary of the Western Con- 
ference and president of the Meadville 
Theological School; the second speaker 
will be Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis., and the third, Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford of Chicago. 

Wednesday morning, at ten  o’clock, 
there will be an address by Mr. Morton D. 
Hull, president of the conference, the report 
of the treasurer, Mr. Herbert W. Brough, 
and report of the secretary, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley. A general discussion of these 
reports and the work of the conference as 
a whole will be participated in by Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore of Madison, Wis., Rev. 
George R. Gebauer of Alton, Ill., Rev. E. M. 
Stanton Hodgin of Humboldt, Ia., Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith of Hinsdale, Ill., and others. 
At twelve o’clock there will be a devotional 
meeting, conducted by Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach of Keokuk, Ia. Wednesday after- 
noon, at two o’clock, a paper on Prof. James’s 
book, ‘‘ Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
by Rev. Albert Lazenby of Chicago. The 
discussion will be opened by Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton of St. Paul. At 2.40 P.M. 
there will be a general discussion in five- 
minute speeches from the floor. At four 
o’clock a business session of the confer- 
ence. 

Wednesday evening, at eight o’clock, 
there will be a platform meeting on the 
general subject “The Real Mission of a 
Church.” The first speaker will be Rev. 
Newton M. Mann of Omaha, the second 
Rev. Abram Wyman of Topeka, Kan., 
the third Rev. James Vila Blake of Evan- 
ston. 

Tuesday morning, at ten o’clock, address 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, president of the 

nitarian Sunday School Society of+ Boston. 
Address by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Perry, Ia., followed by general discussion, 
opened by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 

airman of the Western Advisory Board 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. At 
twelve o'clock, devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. Hedley Hall of Moline, Il. 
Thursday afternoon, 2.30, address on ‘“‘ Wom- 
an’s Work in Church” by Rev. John W. 
Day of St. Louis. Address by Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


yr 


Reports of various Alliance officers and 
Thursday evening there will be a banquet 


ies! 
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at the Plankinton House under the au- 
spices of the Unitarian Club of Milwaukee. 
Hour of assembling, six o’clock; dinner 
at 6.30. Many noted after-dinner speakers 
will be heard, and a general good time is 
promised to all. Free entertainment will 
be provided for all visiting delegates and 
friends by the people of the First Unitarian 
Church in Milwaukee. 


Churches. 


Ann ArRsBor, Micu.—Joseph H. Crooker, 
minister: The work of the year has prospered. 
Twenty-two persons have joined the church, 
four at Easter. ‘Two more would have done 
so, but were prevented by the severe storm. 
Congregations have increased so that in the 
morning there is often quite an overflow into 
the parlors. The proportion of university 
students among the attendants is the largest 
of any church in the city. ‘The membership 
of the Ladies’ Union (Alliance) has already 
reached 150 (including many representative 
women from nearly all the other churches of 
the city). The attendance is seldom less than 
100, sometimes 140, Its programme has been 
very attractive and valuable. The interest 
that it has awakened in local affairs has led 
to the organization of a Civic Improvement 
Society, which is already doing good work 
for the city. Its members close the year 
with a banquet the last of the month. The 
women of the congregation raised by sub- 
scription among themselves (without bazaar 
or fair) the sum of $200, which they pre- 
sented to the trustees for payment of the last 
instalment of the $1,000 borrowed of the 
Association four years ago, making the pay- 
ment over a year before due. ‘The circle of 
King’s Daughters has increased its member- 
ship and enlarged its work. The Sunday- 
school is small, but it is doing good work. 
The ‘Sunday Noon Conference,” with half- 
hour lecture on ethical and religious themes, 
has included the adult members of the Sun- 
day-school in place of the usual Bible classes. 
The lectures have been very valuable, and 
the attendance large. The Young People’s 
Religious Union has grown but little in size; 
but the quality of its work has improved, and 
it has become a more helpful agent in the life 
of the church. It provides a social and re- 
ligious home for many students. The Easter 
offering was about $275. It would have been 
larger, had not the severe storm kept many 
away from church. Mr. Crooker will preach 
his last sermon, before going abroad, on May 
3. The. pulpit will be ably supplied during 
his absence by President Franklin C. South- 
worth of Meadville, Rev. H. B. Bard (Uni- 
versalist, Lansing), Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane of Kalamazoo, Rev. A. M. Rihbany of 
Toledo, Rev. Dr. Lee S. McCollester of De- 
troit (Universalist), and the former pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, two Sun- 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Crooker plan to sail from 
Boston May 5, on the Cunard steamer Sax- 
onia. Mr. Crooker, besides preaching the 
anniversary sermon of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, London, and 
giving an address at the International Con- 
gress at Amsterdam, has engagements to 
preach in both England and Ireland, giving 
the anniversary sermon before the Irish Uni- 
tarians in the old First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast. 


Satt LAKE City, Uran.—The large audi- 
torium in Odd Fellows’ Hall was crowded at 
the regular Easter services of the First Uni- 
tarian Society. The pulpit was beautiful 
with flowers, the gift of the Channing Club 
and the Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
church of Berkeley, Cal. The music was a 
special feature. Rev. Mr. Fish preached a 
thoughtful and eloquent sermon on the im- 
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mortality of the soul, taking as his text: 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
Were it not so, I had not told you.” 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged... ........sseessesscevsees 
Apr. 21. Church of the Disciples, Boston....... 
21. Society in Oakland, Cal 
21. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill... +++. -+++ 
21. Unity Cong’] Society, New York, N.Y. 


21. Society in Passaic, N.J.. 


Business Notices. 


Mt. Carmel, Ohio.— The Stars have been a great 
success in our school. Miss MAreLt JouHnson, Address 
all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Mark-down Sale at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
means all that is claimed by them. As will be seen by 
their announcement in another place in this issue, they 
have moved certain shapes and patterns of their Dinner 
Sets, also Bedroom Sets, into the marked-down line to 
close out to make room to incoming importations. They 
also announce new designs of China and Glass, recently 
landed, which are specially adapted for Bridal Gifts. 


Full of Comfort.—It would be hard to imagine a 
more sumptuois and luxurious easy-chair than that shown 
in the engraving in our advertising columns to-day, over 
the signature of the Paine Furniture Company. The 
chair in question has been designed by one of the foremost 
master designers of this country. It is easily one of the 
choicest pieces of furniture that has been offered for sale 
in Boston during the last twelve months, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1903 


THE Fifty-ourth Anniversary of the CuILDREN's 
Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DestrruTe will be 
held at the Arlington Street Church in Boston, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 21, at 3 o’clock. 

A report of the work of the year will be made, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. Samuel 
M, Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

An organ recital by Mr. B. L. Whelpley from 2.30 util 
30’clock. Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the 
children of the Mission. 

Wiiitam H. Batpwin, President. 
CuristTorpuEeR R. Exiot, Secretary. 


Marriages. 


In West Bridgewater, Mass., 22d inst., by Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin, Arthur Howard Edwards, Montreal, Can., 
and Edna Frances Wilbur, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 22d inst., Annie M., widow of Rev Charles 
F ae and daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Gilman, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. 


Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
' ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
EUROPE CEDRIC, largest in the world. $250 
Also long Italian tour, $250. 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington, B 12, N.J. 


Select two months’ tour by S. S. 


25. Society in Albany, N.Y....... 72.00 
25. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn......... 15.00 
25. Society in Davenport, Ia.... 10.00 
25. Third Church, Chicago, Il.........-.. 10.00 

25. Sunday-school, Society in Brattleboro, 
Wee toitecrenS asaenicaahcend teers one 1.14 
$52,718.47 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


James Kay Applebee. 


James Kay Applebee, who died at his 
home in Allston, April 23, was born, 1827, 
in Daventry, Northamptonshire, England, 
of Methodist parents, He was self-edu- 
cated, and, as a very young man, was at the 
head of many philanthropical and political 
movements in his native town. At the age 
of thirty he was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry, finding in that body the best field 
for the expression of his liberal religious 
views. 

He was first settled in Birmingham, then 
in Devonport, where under his ministry 
a large and influential society was devei- 
oped and a fine church built. His next 
remove was to London, to the historic 
Chapel at Stoke Newington Green, 
After a very successful ministry he removed 
to Bolton, Lancashire, where he organized 
and established a society known as the ‘‘Free 
Religious Society,” which under his leader- 
ship rapidly grew in numbers and influence. 

During all these years he was identified 
by voice and pen with all the great liberal 
political movements of his time. He was 
a friend and associate of such men as John 
Bright; Joseph Arch, the agricultural la- 
borers’ leader, and one of the first “working- 
men’? members of Parliament; Charles 
Bradlaugh, the noted atheist, whose cause 
(politically) he espoused at the cost of con- 
siderable social prestige; Henry Labouchere; 
and others of that stamp. Of course, Glad- 
stone was his beau-idéal of a Statesman. 
Many of the measures advocated by Mr. 
Applebee, considered ultra=radical at the 
time, have since been adopted and carried 
through by the conservatives, 

In 1876 he was invited to stand for Par- 
liament, ‘in the workingmen’s interest, for 
one of the divisions of Yorkshire, and would 
undoubtedly have been elected; but at this 
time ill-health obliged him to resign his pul- 
pit and all political engagements, and seek 
change of air and scene in America. 

As a preacher and lecturer on literary 
topics, he is well knownin all the Northern 
States. He filled several important pul- 
pits, chief among which, perhaps, was the 
old Theodore Parker Society of Boston, 

He was a complete master of English lit- 
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erature, and one of the keenest Shakespearian 
scholars of his time. 

During his long public career he ever ad- 
vocated those measures—no matter how 
unpopular they might be—which he believed 
tended toward the political and religious 
freedom, the amelioration, and the elevation 
of mankind. WwW. M. A. 


Wiretiiate: AzAmies: 


One may well despair who attempts to 
write a fitting tribute to the personal worth 
of the lady whose death on April 18, at North 
Easton, Mass., caused the deepest sorrow, 
not only in her beloved home circle and 
among her intimate personal friends, but to 
the whole community where she lived as well. 
Living there since her marriage with Mr. 
Ames, nearly fifty years ago, she was well 
known to most of the people; and, wherever 
known, she won the respect and love of all. 
Many are those who are now most gratefully 
recalling their experience of her kindness and 
generosity, and whose recollection of her 
friendship and helpfulness makes her pass- 
ing away a deep personal sorrow. Many 
are those who have had their pressing needs 
met by her kind charity, whose burdens have 
been lightened, and who have been cheered 
and blessed by her ready sympathy and 
friendly counsel. 

To meet Mrs. Ames was to find yourself in 
the presence of a perfect lady. his is, in- 
deed, the term which the writer of this notice 
has oftenest heard applied to her. ‘This was 
to her a gift of nature as well as the fruit of 
culture. Her courtesy was most gracious 
and delicate, and it was for all, Naturally 
cautious and very thoughtful, she was singu- 
larly careful never to say or do anything that 
could wound another’s feelings, 

Mrs. Ames had a deeply religious nature, 
The religion of devout worship and trust in 
God as well as of practical service was a 
constant joy and support to her. Her life 
in North Easton began in 1855, the year the 
Unitarian church was formed there, ~ To that 
church she has been devotedly attached 
through its entire history, taking part in all 
its activities, always present at its regular 
services when not prevented by absence or 
sickness, an earnest teacher in Sunday-school, 
which she did not leave until compelled by 
failing strength to doso. Her loss to Unity 
Church, like that of Mrs. Frederick Ames, 
who died three months before, is felt to be 
irreparable. But the church and community 
have been made richer so long as memory 
lasts by the example of beautiful character 
and noble lives now bequeathed to us. 

Ww. L. C, 


Miss Mary Ann Downing, 


The history of American Unitarianism 
will never be adequately written until from 
some gifted heart and hand there shalb’come 
forth a volume specially devoted to woman’s 
work in our denomination. High and fair 
in that list of workers will stand the name 
of Miss Downing. ‘ 

Her father, Lewis Downing, Sr., famous 
on both hemispheres for the vehicles which 
bear his imprint, and which have done so 
much to give Concord its good repute every- 
where, was one of the founders of our church 
in that city, and one of its most religious 
and generous supporters, and at his death 
made to it what is probably the largest 
financial bequest which has fallen from one 
hand to any of our churches in America. 
But this did not discharge the family obli- 
gation. The parents’ bounty only increased 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of his children. 

Very early in life, not by her own seek- 
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ing, but by virtue of eminent fitness, Miss 
Downing became a leader of religious, hu- 
mane, and other uplifting enterprises, al- 
ways, as by divine appointment, at the or- 
ganizing front, in the executive board, and 
especially where wise direction and brave 
support were needed for a new or faltering 
cause. In her modesty and self-confidence, 
superior judgment and unfaltering courage, 
aggressive enterprise and unfailing amiabil- 
ity were admirably combined. As cheerful 
in the ranks as in command, ever ready to 
yield her vigorous will to the policy of the 
majority for the sake of the main purpose, 
there were no grievances or discords where 
she was. 

For fifty years Miss Downing was an offi- 
cer of the Female Benevolent Society, and 
for thirty years its president. Class after 
class graduated from her guiding hand and 
sweet counsel in church and Sunday-school. 
Of the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Unitarian Educational Society, 
and the Grove Meeting Association, she was 
a charter member and officer. Her part 
in the maintenance and direction of Proctor 
Academy was invaluable. Miss Downing 
was a director of the National Women’s 
Alliance, also devoting time and work to 
the Post-office Mission, and was an earnest 
member of the Ramabai Association, She 
was a trustee of the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home, and a promoter, and an officer from 
the beginning, of the local Pillsbury and 
Woman’s Hospitals and the New Hamp- 
shire Home for the Aged. 

These tell but a part of her work for 
others, and in no office did she hold a 
sinecure or “honorary” position. Heart, 
hand, and purse, and rare sagacity went 
to them all. 

It was a wonder to many how strength, 
time, and means could thus hold out with- 
out exhaustion, and especially when it was 
remembered that during the greater part 
of these years she was the devoted home- 
keeper, daughter, and _ sister, with others 
leaning on her strength. Some souls, like 
the widow’s cruse, seem absolutely ex- 
haustless, and by a divine economy of time 
and direction of life-forces achieve incredi- 
ble usefulness. 

On April 16 Miss Downing went from us 
at the age of seventy-seven, but with no 
suggestion of age, and, to the last, as lively 
with good purposes and as happy in offi- 
cial cares as at any earlier time. 

Only last year her brother-in-law, Joseph 
C. A. Hill, dwelling under the same roof, 
with whom she had long worked hand in 
hand for church and denomination, for 
charity, philanthropy, and education, fin- 
ished his beautiful life. To these two Uni- 
tarianism in New Hampshire owes its larg- 
est recent debt. Mrs. Hill alone survives 
to represent still the benignity which for 
so long has gone forth from her family and 
home. 

The fundamental secret of Miss. Down- 
ing’s life is read in her words concerning 
a beneficent enterprise to which she gave 
largely of her last years: “We must do all 
that is needed: that is our work. ‘Then 
have faith that support will come. ‘his 
is God’s work, and I know it will go on.” 
It did go on, as did every such enterprise 
to which she gave her help and guidance. 

Her funeral was attended by a multitude 
of friends, appreciators, and fellow-workers, 
many of them from beyond the limits of 
her city; and the thought and feeling of 
the occasion are happily expressed in the 
words of a local paper: “Others will take up 
her work, and others will perform the duties 
she ormed, others will bestow cheer 
and comfort; but none will lift up mankind 
by a more beautiful life of unselfish minis- 
tration to the wants of humanity.” 

§. Cc. 8B. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The principal ingredient in all these patent 
medicines isthesame.” ‘It must bea power- 
ful drug. What is it?’ ‘Printer’s ink,” 


Usually Miss Sullivan and Miss Keller both 
use the right hand in speaking and reading, 
but the left hand is sometimes substituted. 
Not long ago Miss Sullivan began talking 
with her left hand, and Mark Twain looked 
on with deep interest. Finally, he *inter- 
rupted. “TI say,” he drawled, “can you tell 
the truth with your left hand?” 


Helen Wilmans does not believe we derive 
our character nor our bodily appearance from 
what we eat, in spite of the experiment of an 
old hen that she tells about. The hen got the 
reform diet craze, and began to live on saw- 
dust. When she hatched out her next litter 
of chickens, eleven of them had wooden legs 
and the other one was a woodpecker. 


According to Prof. Knight’s ‘Recollec- 
tions,” Prof, Traill of Edinburgh University 
one day objected to a candidate for gradua- 
tion who was a native of Ceylon, on the 
ground of false spelling. ‘Why, he actually 
spelled ‘exceed’ with one ‘e’!”’ said he. “Well,” 
instantly replied Prof. Henderson, who filled 
the chair of pathology in the university, “you 
should remember that he comes from the 
land of the Singal-ese.”’ 


“T don’t want to wear my old hat to 
church,” said eight-year-old Gladys “not 
even if it does rain. The trimming is all 
worn out, mother.” ‘“‘It’s the best thing for 
you to wear on a day like this,” said her 
mother firmly. “And you must remember 
that it’s the inside, and not the outside, that 
really matters, little girl?’ ‘Yes’m,” said 
Gladys, eagerly, ‘I do remember; but the 
lining of that hat is worn even worse than 
the trimming is!’—Exchange. 


The Bookman tells a story of Jacob Riis. 
Mr. Riis had a boil on his right arm, which 
pained him greatly, ‘Dismiss it from your 
mind entirely, Mr. Riis,” urged a friend, who 
was a Christian Scientist. ‘Don’t think 
about the boil at all, I'll take the matter in 
hand at once, and you’ll hear from me. Re- 
member,” with a convincing smile, “you'll 
hear from me.” ‘‘And I did hear from him,” 
said Mr, Riis. ‘The very next day I had an- 
other boil,—two inches from the first one.’’ 


On the first Sunday that a collection plate, 
instead of a nice, secretive, embroidered bag, 
was used in a certain London church, a bright 
yellow shining piece appeared among the 
coppers and threepenny bits. Monday morn-. 
ing brought callers to the vestry. When the 
fifth came, he said anxiously: “I am very, 
very sorry to trouble you, but I put a sov- 
ereign into the plate yesterday by oversight 
Could I have it, as I really cannot afford it?” 
“Ah,” replied the vicar, ‘“‘you are the fifth 
already that has made the same melancholy 
blunder. The church warden tells me that 
sovereign is only a gilt shilling.” 
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